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REAUTHORIZATION OF THE TRIBALLY CON- 
TROLLED COMMUNITY COLIEGE ASSISTANCE 
ACT OF 1978 



MONDAY. APRIL 9, 1990 

u.s. senate, 
Select Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Bismarck, ND 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 11:16 a.m., in the Ra- 
disson Hotel, Hon. Kent Conrad (acting chairman of the committee) 
presiding. 

Present: Senator Conrad. 

STATEMENT OF HON. KENT CONRAD, U.S. SENATOR FROM NORTH 

DAKOTA 

Senator Conrad. If we could bring this hearing to order. 
If people could please be seated, we could have a chance to begin 
this hearing. 

As you know, this is a Senate Select Committee on Indian Affairs 
hearing on the reauthorization of the Tribally Controlled Commu- 
nity CoUege Assistance Act of 1978. 

Good morning. I would like to welcome everyone to this morn- 
ing's hearing. 

Today we are here to discuss the reauthorization of the Tribally 
Controlled Community College Assistance Act of 1978, the princi- 
pal mechanism through which tribal community colleges receive 
Federal funding each year. 

Two bills have been introduced in the Senate to address this 
year's reauthorization. The first simply reauthorizes current law. 
The second, which I introduced on March 1, doubles the Federal 
endowment contribution to the colleges. It is clear that tribal col- 
leges cannot hope to become financially stable until they identify 
funding sources that don't depend on the fibcal whims and con- 
straints of the Federal Government. Building endowments now will 
help lead to that stability. 

[Text of S. 2167 and S. 2213 follows:] 
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lOlST CONGRESS 
2d Skssios 



S. 2167 



To reauthorize the Tnbally Controlled Community College Assistance Act of 
107$ and the J^avajo Community College Act. 



IN TKE SENATE OF TItE UNITED STATES 

February 22 (legislative day, Januaky 23). innO 
Mr. McCain (for himself, Mr, Inouye. Mr. Daschle, Mr. Conrad, Mr Bur- 
dick. Mr. MuRKOWSKi. Mr. DkConcini. and Mr. Gorton) introduced the 
following bill; which was read twice and referred to the Select Committee on 
Indian .\f fairs 



A BILL 

To reauthorize the Tribally Controlled Community College As- 
sistance Act of 1978 and the Navajo Community College 
Act. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 lives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. TRIBALLY CONTROLI-EI) COMMUNITY COLLEGES. 

4 (a) Ghant Programs.— Subsection (a) of section 110 

5 of the TribaDv Controlled Community College Assistance 
G Act of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 1810(a)) is amc ded by striking out 

7 ''1987, 1988, 1989, and 1990" each place it appears and 

8 inserting in lieu thereof "1990, 1991, and 1992''. 



1 (b) Endowment Program.— Section 306 of the Trib- 

2 ally Controlled Community College Assistance Act of 1978 

3 (25 U.S.C. 1836) is amended by striking out "1987, 1988, 

4 1989, and 1990" and inserting in lieu thereof *4990, 1991, 

5 and 1992". 

6 SKC. 2. NAVAJO COMMUNITY COLLEGE. 

7 Paragraph (1) of section 5(a) of the Navajo Community 

8 College Act (25 U.S.C. 640c-l) is amended by striking out 

9 "1987, 1988, 1989, and 1990'* and inserting in lieu thereof 
10 "1990, 1991, and 1992". 
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S.2213 



To increase the Federiil eomribuiio» to the Triballv Coiit rolled Commmiity 
College Kiidowineiit IVogram. 



IN TIFE SENATE OF TIFE UNITED STATES 

Makch 1 (legislalise dav, jANrARV 23), 1000 
Mr. CONKAO (for himself, Mr, Isouyk, Mr. McCain, Mr. Hukdick, Mr. DkCon- 
CINI, and Mr. Daschkk) introduced the following bill; which was read twice 
and ufcrred to the Select Coniniittee on Indian Affairs 



A BILL 

To increase the Federal contribution to the Tribally Controlled 
Community College Endowment Program. 

1 Ik it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 That title 111 of the Tribaliy Controlled Community College 

4 Assistance Act of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 1831, et seq.) is amend- 

5 ed— 

6 (1) by inserting "half of*' after "equal to'' in sec- 

7 tion 302(I))(2)(B), 

8 (2) by striking out "an cq-ial amount of Federal 

9 capital contribution'' in section 302(b)(4) and inserting 
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o 

1 in lieu thereof "an amount of Federal eapital eontribu- 

2 tion equal to twiee the amount of sueh withdrawal", 

3 (3) bv inserting "twiee" after "equal to" in see- 

4 tion 305 eaeh plaee it appears, 

5 (4) by striking out "$350,000" in seetion 305(a) 

6 and inserting in Peu ♦hereof "$750,000", and 

7 (5) by striking out "$5,000,000 for eaeh of the 

8 fiscal years 1987, 1988, 1989, and 1990" in seetion 

9 306(a) and inserting in lieu thereof **$ 10,000,000 for 

10 each of the fiseal years 1990, 1991, 1992, 1993, and 

11 1994". 
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As I have stated on the Senate floor more than once, the impact 
of tribal colleges on the social and educational fabric of Indian res- 
ervations is absolutely undeniable. I have seldom seen institutions 
accomplish as much, and with such limited resources, as do tribal 
colleges. 

In 1981, per-pupil funding for tribal colleges was $3,100. Howev- * 
er, by 1989, it had dropped to $1,964— less than 50 percent of what 
a small State institution would receive in equivalent appropria- 
tions, and less than one-sixth the funding per student provided, for t 
example, to Howard University in Washington, DC. 

Last year, I had the privilege of addressing the graduation at 
Turtle Mountain Community College. That experience made a last- 
ing impression on me. What impressed me was the obvious impact 
Turtle Mountain Community College had on the self esteem of its 
graduates. What impressed me was the evident contribution of the 
college to developing the economy of the reservation, and develop- 
ing the minds, skills, and values of its students. 

I have been told that Indian students who first attend a 2-year 
tribal community college are more likely to complete a 4-year col- 
lege degree than those who enter college straight out of high 
school. That speaks to the value of these institutions in improving 
the educational achievements of Indian students. 

These are exciting times for tribal colleges. The recent report by 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching has pro- 
vided important insight into the value of these institutions. The 
Select Committee on Indian Affairs has requested full funding for 
the colleges— $5,820 per student and $5 million for the endow- 
ment—for the coming fiscal year. And an increasing number of pri- 
vate foundations are investing in the future of Indian education. 

Tribal colleges are beginning to receive the attention that they 
clearly deserve. I am particularly proud of the four title I colleges 
in North Dakota— Standing Rock, Fort Berthold, Little Hoop, and 
Turtle Mountain— all of which are now fully accredited. And while 
it is not funded under the Act, I also wish to acknowledge the 
many contributions being made by United Tribes Technical Col- 
lege. 

Today, w.<^ will not only hear testimony about the contributions 
already beinj made by tribal colleges, but also about how to change 
the current authorization in a way that will most effectively aid 
tribal colleges in their mission. 

Today we will hear from the Bureau of Indian Affairs [BIA] 
tribal and non-tribal educators, students, and tribal leaders. We ^ 
will also hear why private foundations are providing financial sup- 
port to the colleges. 

I would like to thank all of our witnesses being here today. 

Before we begin, I would just like to stress, once again, the pro- 
found commitment that I have developed after watching firsthand 
the contributions that the tribal community colleges are making. 
All of us know that Indian Country has suffered through some very 
difficult times. Over the last decade, the level of support has been 
constantly declining. The levels of unemployment, suffering, and 
hurt on our Indian reservations has grown. 
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We have a positive obligation to help, and I can think of no 
better way to help than to concentrate on the future. The future 
lies with education. , 

I wish my colleagues in the Senate Select Committee on Indian 
Affairs could have been with me that day when I was at Turtle 
Mountain Community College for the graduation. The look m the 
eyes of those students who were graduating— the very evident self- 
pride, the sense that they could make a difference— was so clear 
that I think it would have persuaded all of my colleagues that we 
ought to do what I am proposing this year, to double the le)vel of 
the endowment for the community colleges. That would be a good 
beginning to start emphasizing the educational opportunities that 
exist in Indian Country. 

That's what this hearing is all about— to focus on the opportuni- 
ty and the future. ^ ^ ^ .„ - , i 

First we will start with an initial par.^M, panel I, that will include 
Stanley Shepherd, the senior program associate of the Bush Foun- 
dation—as I am reading your names, please come up to the podium 
and the witness table— Robert Sullivan director, special projects. 
North Dakota State University, and Jl ^h McDonald, president, 
Salish Kootenai College, Pablo, MT. 

I want to welcome the panel. I want to indicate to the people 
that are here in the audience that this is an official hearing of the 
Senate Select Committee on Indian Affa7rs and that we will con- 
duct this hearing just as we would any official hearing in Washing- 
ton, DC. The same rules will apply here as would apply if we were 
in the Nation's Capitol. , , „ n/i 

With that, let me welcome the first panel, and call c^n Mr. bhe- 
pard. again, the senior program associate of the Bush Foundation. 

Welcome Mr. Shepard. 

STATEMKNT OF STANLEY SIIEPARI). SKNIOR I>R0(;RAM 
ASSOCIATE. TIIK BUSH FOUNDATION. BISMARCK. NI) 

Mr. Shepard. Thank you. ^ . 

As I undc'. itand it, our remarks are tuned to about o minutes 
apiece. Is that correct? 

Senator Conrad. That is correct. Your complete written state- 
ment will appear in the record as if given in full. And if you could 
summarize that statement, we would be most appreciative. 

Mr. Shkpard. Let me just say a few remarks about the organiza- 
tion that I represent. . ,.>rKT t. « 

The Bush Foundation is located in Saint Paul, MN. It is a pri- 
vate grant-making organization of the same type as the Ford Foun- 
dation, Carnegie Corporation, and so forth. Mr. Bush, after whom 
our Foundation is named, was one of the founders of the 3M Com- 
pany in Saint Paul, and our Foundation is based on the money that 
he left when he passed away. , . 

About 50 percent of the money that the Bush Foundation gives 
away goes to education. We do support other program areas such 
as human services, health, the arts, and so forth, but our primary 
emphasis is in education. And within education, I think it s fair to 
say that the primary emphasis is in higher education— colleges and 
universities. 
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We call ourselves a regional foundation, which means that we 
don't make grants all over the United States, or internationally. 
We concentrate on a three State area— Minnesota, North Dakota, 
and South Dakota. We do have a couple of programs that are ex- 
ceptions to that, and one of those is our grant for Indian tribal col- , 
leges. I will tell you more about that in 1 minute. But primarily we 
are a three State foundation. 

I wish that I could tell you that our support for Indian colleges 
materialized out of our own foresight and thinking, but it really • 
didn't. I think we first learned about them as a result of a request 
that came to us from one of the tribal colleges about 13 or 14 years 
ago. We were really unaware that such institutions existed. But 
over the course of the last 14 years. I have personally— and some of 
my colleagues have joined me— visited a number of the tribal col- 
leges and our Foundation Board has committed itself to very en- 
thusiastic and sincere support, to the extent that, we're able, for 
the tribal colleges. So far that support 'S limited to the fully accred- 
ited colleges— a judgment made by our Board, which I guess could 
be debatable, but nonetheless, those are the ground rubs as of the 
momer.t. 

Bush Foundation support takes two forms. The most common 
type of grant that we have made to the tribal colleges, and will 
continue to make, is support for what we call faculty development. 
This simply means that Bush money— generally in the ration of 
about $25,000 a year— can bt used by the colleges to support vari- 
ous types of activities engaged in by faculty members designed to 
improve their own teaching abilities, in prove their courses, and 
design new curriculum segments for Mie college, but primarily the 
money is designed to help the Tnculty members. 

Many of you in this room wno are faculty members I know have 
participated in some of those things. Our feeling wf:s that geo- 
graphically these colleges are located rather far away from urban 
sites. The opportunity for faculty members to go to a University, 
take time off in the summer, and engage in profes-.ional develop- 
ment are limited. Therefore, it was our hope that this extra tvoe of 
money from our Foundation would be helpful in those respects.^ 

The other form of Bush Foundation support is less fr^^quent, but 
occasionally we do support some of the tribal colleges in the Dako- 
tas in capital improvements. We helped repair a roof down at 
Standing Rock, so Dave Archambault would not get wet when it 
rained. We also helped to build a clasrroom building out in Pine 
Ridge in South Dakota, as well as others. But the primary empha- 
sis of our Foundation in its grant-making has been in faculty devel- ^ 
opment. 

I guess the final comment I would make is that about 3 yeai:s ago 
our Board concluded that the contribution that these colleges were 
making to Indian people throughout the Nation was so signifi- 
cant—and our Board was so enthusiastic about the kind of support 
that we were providing— that we broke out of our regional limits 
and decided to support accredited tribally controlled colleges wher- 
ever they existed. They didn't have to be just in Minnesota and the 
two Dakotas. We would look at the proposals of accredited colleges, 
wnerever they were. As a result, we have made about three or four 
grants outside of those regions. 
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In summary, I would say that our Foundation has attempted to 
provide some private money to your institutions for purposes above 
and beyond what public support has been used for. We don't get 
into the business of paying the light bills, support faculty salaries, 
and things like that. That's the core operating support which, for 
the most part, comes from the Federal Government, but it was our 
hope that a little injection of private money for additiona' things 
like faculty development, professional development, and an occa- 
sional capital grant could be helpful to these institutions. 

I appreciate the opportunity to have been invited here to testify, 
and I will answer any questions that anybody har>. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Shepard appears in appendix.] 

Senator Conrad. Thank you very much, Mr. Shepard. 

We will handle the panel as we typically do in Washin^lon. tVe 
will go through the full panel, and then open it up for questions to 
all of the members of the panel so that we have a chance to get 
additional views. 

Next we'll hear from Robert Sullivan, the director of special 
projects of North Dakota State University. 

Welcome, Bob. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT SULLIVAN. DIRECTOR, SPECIAL 
PROJECTS. NORTH DAKOTA STATE UNIVERSITY, FARGO, ND 

Mr. Sullivan. Senator Conrad, other panel members, and 
guests— can you all hear? 

My remarks are based on approximately 20 years experience of 
working with the reservations in both Dakotas and Montana, and 
working wiv'.h the AIHEC schools since their inception. 

I was going to address three topics, one of which was the overall 
impact of the colleges or* the reservation, but the Senator has al- 
ready spoken so eloquently on that, that I am going to have to skip 
over that part. 

The second topic is what the colleges have meant to post-second- 
ary education, on the reservations, and the third topic is what they 
have meant to economic development. 

With respect to the first part of my testimony, I think you can 
really sum it up very quickly— and I think that the college presi- 
dents that are here will agree with me— the Indian Community 
College Act of 1978 is probaoly the most significant feat of Federal 
Legislation since the 19b* Indian Reorganization Act. It has literal- 
ly changed the reservations. 

In light of what the Senator was saying, I would strongly urge 
that every member of the Senate Select Comipittee on Indian Af- 
fairs spend 2 or 3 days at one of these community colleges on any 
of the reservations, because it is a very inspiring experience. You 
will see people that have never had anything. These a; 2 people in 
their late thirties and forties, single parents, who go back to that 
college, end up with an associate degree, and in many cases will go 
on to another four year school and get a bachelor degree. 

The colleges have revitalized the reservations as a whole. There 
is a change, a sense of hope which I do not believe was there 
before. 
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They are also a symbol of the future for the tribes. 

From the standpoint of post-secondary education, and what these 
colleges have meant to the reservations, it would be only a slight 
exaggeration to say that post-secondary education actually began 
on the Indian reservations with the tribal community colleges. To 
be sure, some reservation Indian people sought post-secondary edu- 
cation at outside institutions in earlier years. But lack of money, 
family obligations, cultural alienation, and other barriers greatly 
limited their number. And even among the few who enrolled in 
those outside institutions, the combination of culture shock and in- 
adequate primary and secondaiy preparation meant that even 
fewer were successful. 

The advent of the tribal colleges changed this situation dramati- 
cally. The colleges brought post-secondary education to the reserva- 
tions. They provided opportunities to people who were either 
unable or very reluctant to go elsewhere. They provided an Indian 
context for the educational process. And they also provided not 
only personalized attention, but the comprehensive remedial work 
their enrollees needed to overcome their inadequate earlier school- 
ing. 

The results have been striking. Not omy are the tribal colleges 
now enrolling approximately 10,000 Indian people— many of whom 
first earned General Equivalency Diplomas— they are graduating 
700 to 800 annually. The majority graduate with two year associate 
degrees, but a substantial number graduate from Sinte Gleska and 
Oglala Lakota with bachelors degrees— and Sinte Gleska is also ac- 
credited for the Master's in Lducatiun. 

But perhaps the most ipressive statistic is that nearly 30 per- 
cent of the students receiving associate degrees or vocational certif- 
icates from their tribal colleges go on to pursue more advanced, 
specialized degrees at outside institutions. And unlike past times, 
the great majority of these tribal college graduates who transfer to 
an outside institution following their work at a tribal college are 
successful in obtaining a four year or more advanced degree. 

What happens to all of these tribal college graduates after the 
completion of their post-secondary education? An overwhelming 
majority are fully employed, either on their reservation or else- 
where. Indeed, unemployment rates among the tribal college grad- 
uates—associate, certificate, or four year degree— average only 15 
percent— and even the 15 percent is made up predominantly of 
people who have just completed their education. This employment 
outcome speaks for itself when it is compared with overall reserva- 
tion unemployment rates ranging from 50 to 85 percent. 

Furthermore, the production of degreed graduates is only part of 
the tribal college's role in Indian post-secondary education. The col- 
leges are also very active in providing supplemental courses and 
training for the Indian population across the reservations, supple- 
mental training v/hich is often linked to improving the individual's 
employment situation. Likewise, they have been directly responsi- 
ble for the development nnd implementation of training programs 
in connection with reservation economic development— about 
which more will be said fu» ther on. In other words, to repeat what 
was said earlier, the tribal colleges have had a major impact on 
every aspect of reservation life. 
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The relationship between the tribal colleges and the State sys- 
tems of higher education in their respective States appears to be 
exxellent. I can testify directly to this fact with respect to the two 
Dakotas and Montana, And I have no information which indicates 
that the situation is any different in ^hose other States where 
tribal colleges are located. . , j. ^. 

The state institutions in the Dakotas and Montana, including the 
graduate institutions, have a variety of linkages with the tribal col- 
leges. Among other things, arrangements have been developed be- 
tween the tribal colleges and the State institutions which permit 
the full articulation of tribal college courses and programs with 
those of two and four year State institutions. Likewise, joint efforts 
are going forward currently to develop specialized two year associ- 
ate curriculums in, for example, pre-engineering and pre-business 
degrees that will enable associate degree graduates of the tribal 
colleges to transfer into the professional programs at the universi- 
ties with no loss of time, that is, at the junior level. 

Likewise, here in North Dakota, the State system is m the proc- 
ess of implementing a unique faculty exchange proj^ram with the 
four North Dakota tribal colleges. 

More examples of the relationships between the tribal colleges 
and Sta^o institutions cmld be offered; Montana and Montana 
State universities have a number of very close linkages with the 
various tribal colleges in Montana. 

But since time is limited, I would simply like to state that, speak- 
ing from the standpoint of the State system of higher education, I 
believe that the tribal colleges have proved to be the critical link 
that was needed to ensure that the Indian people have the opportu- 
nity to take advantage of the public system of higher education in 
the United States. I can also state that my opinion is shared by 
university colleagues, and the Commissioner s Office in the North 
Dakota system of higher education. 

The tribal colleges have likewise become a key player in the eco- 
nomic development process on their respective reservations. Clear- 
ly, it would be impossible to overestimate the importance of their 
continuing role in developing a well trained and educated reserva- 
tion work force. Over the last 20 years the reservations where 
tribal colleges are in place have become much more attractive as 
potential locations for outside concerns. 

They have likewise witnessed indigenous manufacturing develop- 
ment, e.g., at the Turtle Mountain and Fort Peck Inaian reserva- 
tions. This is not to say that economic development has become 
easy for the tribal college reservations; they still suffer the disad- 
vantages inherent in remote location?? But a better educated work 
force and the presence of a tribal college able to provide specialized 
work force training as needed has substantially enhanced their eco- 
nomic development opportunities. , 

At the same time, it should be noted that tho tribal colleges con- 
tribution to reservation economic development is not limited to im- 
proving the quality of the overall reservation work force or the pro- 
vision of specialized training in connection with specific new reser- 
vation enterprises. The colleges have also provided many of their 
local people with t!.e education and training they need to improve 
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their employment situation, their Income, and the quality of their 
lives. 

Two year programs in business and middle level management 
have enabled local Indian small business people to improve their 
operations, and they have enabled other Indian persons to establish , 
small business enterpris',^s. Curriculums in land management and 
farming and ranching have made very substantial contrii)utions to 
improving the economies of the Plains reservations. 

In a number of instances, the tribal colleges have laken lead ^ 
roles in enhancing the local economy, e.g.. Standing Rock Commu- 
nity College, whose agricultural curriculums and proactive stance 
have had a major impact on the local farming and ranching econo- 
my. In other instances, the colleges have spearheaded efforts to de- 
velop new types of economic enterprises. The Blackfeet Community 
College, for example, is working closely with the tribal leadership 
to assume the management and further developn^ent of what is 
currently a Federally funded Indian museum in . '•owning, Mon- 
tana, with the expected outcome being to substantially enhance 
tribal income from Glacier Park tourism. Or again, the Fori Peck 
Community College it leading a tribal effort to develop a major fa- 
cility for .he commercial production of mushrooms. 

In short, the colleges have become very i^-portant providers of 
technical assistance and leadership to their tribes in areas ranging 
fron economic planning to the analysis of potential tribal ventures. 
Many of ^he tribal college presidents in this rooi i today are active 
members of he respective tribes economic development Commit- 
tees. 

What does this mean for the economies of the States, or, for that 
matter, the Federal economy? Reservation economic development 
contributes directly to the economies of their respective states and 
to the Federal treasury. Indian people who are working are paying 
taxes; they are not receiving welfare. Indian people who are work- 
ing are likewise contributing directly to the economies of their 
States, since the majority of their earnings will be spent in non- 
In Jian institutions. Furthermore, the contributions of reservation 
economic development to State economies and to the Federal treas- 
ury can be expected to continue growing. 

Can all of this be attributed to the tribally-controlled colleges? 
No. But in my opinion— and this opinion Is based on years of reser- 
vation experience— by far the largest part of it can. The tribal col- 
leges have succeeded in creating a positive sum game. The better 
they do, the better the reservations do, the better the State does, ^ 
and the better the Federal treasury does. 

Senator Conrad, this concludes my testimony. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Sullivan appears in appendix.] 
Senator Conrad. Thank you very much. 

Next we will hear from President Joseph McDonald of Salish 
Kootenai College. I hope that Tm pronouncing that correctly. 
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STATEMENT OF JOSEPH MCDONALD, PRESIDENT, SALISH 
KOOTENAI COLLEGE, BISMARCK, ND 

Mr. McDonald. That is very g^od. You do a lot better than some 
of the people in Missoula. 
4 Senator Conrad. Welcome. 

Mr. McDonald. Thank you. Senator, and thank you for the op- 
portunity to testify, and for having this hearing here where our 
studenis, faculty, and Board members can participate and viev/ the 
^ legislative process. I commend you for that. 

I am to talk about tho Carnegie Report. Dr. Boyer could not be 
here, so I hope to review that for you. 

Dr. Ernest Boyer and the Carnegie Foundation for the Aavance- 
ment of Teaching do very outstanding work, and they ha ^e com- 
pleted a report called the Report on Tribal Colleges. We are de- 
lighted about the report and the posit»veness of the report. 

Because they had the Carnegie Foundation do that is great for 
us. The Carnegie Foundation is the most prominent voice m the 
Nation in educational research and m reporting. They are sort of 
like the E.F. Hutton ad, oniy when Dr. Earnest Boyer talks, the 
whole field of education stops and listens. 

Dr. Boyer got acquainted with the tribal colleges when he was 
the head of the Department of Education wheu it v.'as part of the 
HEW— the Health, Education, and Woliare Department— during 
the Carter Administration. He helped us by urging President 
Carter tc sign ihe legislation after Congress passed it. 

The Foundation spent well over 2 years with the study- -formu- 
lating the study, doing the research and doing ^he writing. The 
report legitimizes what the tribal colleges are doing and what we 
say we have been doing. The researchers visited my campus— as 
they did the other campuses— viewed tho classes in progress, met 
with boards, ii\terviewed students and community members, and 
they really saw firsthand what is leally going on in tribf.1 colleges. 

The report announces to the higher edacafion community tnat 
tribal colleges deserve to be legitimate members of that higher edu- 
cation family. It announces this to all of them. 

We are serving a minority population in our Nation that was 
previously not rer^chtd. I know that you're concerned about the 
future of the United States. Education forecasters warn us of the 
huge ground swell forming of an under educated, unmotivated, 
permanent underclass. If this ground swell is allowed to grow in 
the United States, it will endanger the future ot our Country eco- 
nomically and socially, because by the year 2000, forecacters t-^ll us 
that three out of every four jobs is going to take some education 
beyond high school. 

The tribal colleges ha^ o all the potential within them to keep the 
Indian people moving ahead and not being a part of this predicted 
permanent underclass. We can help the Nation to continue to be a 
\v^orld leader economically, socially, and environmentally. 

In the report. Dr. Boyer wrote 

Today 24 higher learning institutions, founded and controlled bv Indians, are 
serving Native communities from Michigan to Washington State While most of 
these colleges are no more th jn a decade old--a blink in time for higher educa- 
tion— they have undergone dramatic growth, expanding and gaining recognition in 
s:>ite of conditions others would regard as impossible. 
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The researchers were continually struck with the way that the 
tribal colleges could cope with very little resources. They found sal- 
aries were very low— as our President told us this morning, we 
take a vow of poverty when we go into the tribal colleges— libraries 
were terribly underfunded, and administrators struggled daily with 
financial crises. But it was their finding, despite all of these condi- 
tions, that the tribal colleges have not only managed to stay alive, 
but they have also managed to expand their services and creatively 
serve the students in their communities. 

They found that the very heart of the tribal college movement 
was the commitment by the Indian people to reclaim their cultural 
heritage. 

Upon completion of the study, the Foundation summarized their 
findings as follows. First they found that tribal colleges establish a 
learning environment that encourages participation by, and builds 
self-confidence in, students v^ho have come to view failure as the 
norm. Second, tribal colleges celebrate and help sustain the rich 
Native American traditions. Third, tribal colleges provide essential 
services that enrich the communities surrounding them. And 
fourth, the colleges are often centers for research and scholarship. 

We just completed our accreditation process last year and got 
reaccredited for 10 years. In the report, the chairman of the Visita- 
tion Committee wrote that she was totally amazed at the amount 
of research that went on in our college — the economic and social 
research — that we're doing on behalf of the tribe. 

The report made 10 recommendations, and I am just going to go 
over the two that affect the Federal Government. 

The Foundation recommends that the Federal Government ade- 
quately support tribal colleges by providing the full funding au- 
thorized by Congress, in which you have said that your committee 
has niv.VJd forward to help us attain. Specifically, it recommends 
that the $5,820 authorized per student be appropriated and that, 
from this point on, Federal appropriations keep pace so that we 
don't fall behind. Dr. Sullivan has pointed out that we've fallen 
behind in this first 10 years. 

It urges that the libraries, science laboratories, and classroom fa- 
cilities at each tribal college be significantly improved through 
Federal appiopriations. It also proposes that Foundations help im- 
prove facilities at tribal colleges. And it specifically recommends 
that the Fedeial Government appropriate funds for construction so 
that by the year 2000 everj college has an adequate plan to fulfill 
its educational obligations. 

The report recommends that national awareness and advocacy 
programs for tribal colleges he strengthened. 

It goes on to list some other recommendations that will be in the 
report. 

I would like, at this time, to thank you very much. The members 
of the Higher Education Consortium feel that the report accurately 
reports what is actually going on with the tribal colleges and the 
recommendations accurately portray the needs of the college. 

Thank you very much for allowing me the time to present this. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. McDonald appears in appendix.] 

Senator Conrad. Thank you very much, Mr. McDonald, 

May I address the first question to you? 
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Can you tell me, from your vantage point, what is the single 
most important contribution that is being made by the tribal col- 
leges to Indian country? If you had to single out something and say 
that it was the most important thing, what would it be? 

Mr. McDonald. I would say hope because it provides the— re- 
gardless of where the student is coming from, whether coming 
right out of high school, a recovering alcoholic, a new single head 
of household, a recent widower-— it provides them an opportunity to 
get some education to begin to qualify for these jobs that are going 
to require the additional training that we see in the future. This 
gives them that hope. 

Senator Conrad. Can you just briefly tell us, what did the Carne- 
gie Foundation find? What is central to the conclusion that tribal 
community colleges are very important institutions? If you were to 
sum up the findings of the Carnegie foundation, what would that 
be? 

Mr. McDonald. The report said that the heart of the tribal col- 
lege movement is a commitment by Native Americans to reclaim 
their cultural heritage. They found out that was really the heart. 
The cultural eradication that we had which took place in the 19th 
century is really important to try to reclaim and bring back so that 
we can have a foundation to go forward from so that we know who 
we are, and where we came from. We can then practice our cul- 
ture, have a good positive self-esteem and move forward from 
there. 

Senator Conrad. Isn't that really the heart of it— my reading of 
it is — people's views of themselves, if they have self-esteem, feel 
good about themselves, feel good about their heritage and feel that 
it is respected, then they are more able to respect themselves and 
have a better chance of being successful and being productive. 

Mr. McDonald. Yes; very much so. 

Senator Conrad. Mn Sullivan, would you want to comment on 
that question? You have a long involvement- 
Mr. Sullivan. I would agree with Joe, first of all, that hope is 
the critical thing, and there is a future. But I think that it is also— 
it is not just the people in the colleges. This change has permeated 
down through primary and secondary education. Education has 
become, in fact, something that men and women do. It is not just 
kind of there. 

People that went off to distant schools, even though they suc- 
ceeded, were not role models because they weren't around. Now 
what you have are educational role models for little kids. I think 
that's critical. I would agree completely with Joe that hope is the 
critical thing if you want to look at the abstract. 

Senator Conrad. Bob, let me ask you, we've had a chance to 
review the BIA testimony and they say in that testimony that the 
Tribal Community College Assistance Act was never intended to be 
the sole source of funds for tribal colleges, what would be your re- 
action to that? 

Mr. Sullivan. All I can say is that that is ridiculous. There is no 
public education institution that starts off with seed money and 
gradually becomes self-supporting. That is nonsense. If you wanted 
to look at seed money at all, you might say that tribes have put in 
a little bit o^ seed money— what little they had, most of which do 
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not have any. But the Community College Act— my understanding 
of it — is that it is identical to what a State would be putting into 
their system of higher education. It is like State appropriations, 
but it's from the Federal Government. And we have to have our 
State appropriation every year, or we would close our doors. You 
cannot do it all with tuition. You can't collect that much because 
people don't have it. 

Senator Conrad. So the basic notion — I mean it is a Su^^gestion 
almost— that we put a Federal infusion in there to get them ^oing. 
And that's what we've been seeing. We have been seeing a steady 
decline— a rather sharp decline, as a matter of fact — in Federal 
support to these institutions to the very part of our society that 
needs the most help. 

Mr. Suu , AN. Yes, right. 

Senator Conrad. It is really hard to understand. 

Let me ask Mr. Shepard, what is the reason that your board has 
developed such a commitment to these colleges? If you were to sum 
up, what is the most important thing that the Board feels is occur- 
ring at these colleges? 

Mr. Shepard. I think there was a feeling on the part of the 
board, as we looked at our work in supporting higher education, 
that our money was not necessarily providing 10 or 15 years ago as 
much help for minority education as we would have liked. I think 
that it's fair to say that within our three State region, the Indian 
people are the largest minority, and they were not being served 
very well, as far as we could see. 

Regular 4-year institutions were doing their best, but as Bob 
pointed out, the cultural differences when people came from the 
reservations and entered these institutions were such that a lot of 
them did not stay and v/ent back. I guess our feeling is that these 
tribal colleges provide, probably, the best and most significant as- 
sistance in terms of education and an opportunity to break out of 
the cycle of poverty, along with many other things such as jobless- 
ness, that are on the reservations. 

By supporting them, we are helping the colleges have an impact 
on improving the lives of that very significant minority. 

Senator Conrad. Let me ask you a very specific question. The 
bill that I have introduced would provide $2 for every $1 that 
would come from a private source up to $10 million of Federal as- 
sistance for endowment'^. In your judgment, would that kind of in- 
crease from the Federal Government provide an additional incen- 
tive to FounOdtions? 

Mr. Shepard. When you use the word ''endowment" are you 
saying that the Federal money would be targeted for an Endow- 
ment Fund for each of these colleges, money that would be invest- 
ed? 

Senator Conrad. Yes 
Mr. Shepard. I see. 

Well, I think the '^otion of a matching grant -a two to one 
match from the Fede-al Government— as a challenge to private 
sources is one that usually works. I think Foundations have differ- 
ent attitudes loward Endowment Funds. Many Foundations will 
say, "We are the endowment. We are not simply in business to 
transfer our money over to some other institution and let them 
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invest it." So while the notion is a good one, and probably worth 
trying, I think it is probably not going to work in every case with 
every Foundation, but neither does anything else. 

Senator Conrad. All right. Thank you very much. 

Any last comment by any member of this panel. We would be 
happy to have the opportunity for you to express any additional 
feeling that you may have. 

Mr. Sullivan. Senator, I would like to reiterate the cruciality of 
trying to increase the title on appropriation. Without that, even 
the reauthorized election, it will eventually turn into nothing. The 
colleges are being penalized for success. The reason the allocation 
for FT has dropped so far is because the colleges have kept growing 
and are enrolling more people. The better they do, the less money 
they get. And finally that comes apart. You can just cut corners, 
and expect people to work 60 hours a week so long, and then youVe 
dead. 

Senator Conrad. All right. 
Mr. Shepard. 

Mr. Shepard. One short question. You have referred on a couple 
of occasions to your colleagues on the Senate Select Committee on 
Indian Affairs. To the extent that you can speak for them, do your 
colleagues share your enthusiasm? 

Senator Conrad. I think the fact that the committee reported 
out full funding for the colleges for this year, $5,820 per student, 
when they are getting $1,964— that is a threefold increase— speaks 
volumes about the commitment of my colleagues on the Select 
Committee on Indian Affairs . 

I also might add, on a bipartisan basis, that I am very pleased 
that my colleague Senator McCain from Arizona joined me in a 
hearing for the overall appropriations for Indian country, and I 
think it is fair to say that we delivered quite a stern message to the 
BIA with respect to the request that was made on behalf of Indian 
country. I do not know what could be more clear as you travel 
around this State and go to the reservations and see 80 percent to 
85 percent unemployment, high levels of alcoholism, and absolute 
despair, that those communities are in need of additional assist- 
ance. 

What kind of assistance will pay the greatest dividend? What 
can do something about breaking this cycle of pain? I think that 
many of us have concluded that education is the future. 

Bob talked about the positive role model and a sense of hope, and 
a sense that there was a future. My own conviction is that these 
tribal colleges have been doing more than any other thing that I 
have seen to break the psychology. When you find something that's 
working, you ought to put your shoulder to the wheel and try to 
make certain that they have sufficient resources to get the job 
done. 

The numbers are so dramatic— $3,100 in 1981 per pupil. That 
would be equivalent to $4,800 today. What are they getting? In 
1989 less than $2,000— less than half on a fair comparison basis. 
And this is the greatest hope that we have for the future. It makes 
no sense. It makes absolutely no sense. 

Somehow v have the money to go take bushel loads of cash over 
to Japan and pay their military bills, suitcases of money to pay Eu- 
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rope's military bills, and we don't have enough money to deal with 
one of the most acute problems that we fac^^ *^ere at home. It just 
doesn't make sense. 

Again, I want to thank this panel very much for your contribu- 
tion. 

I will now call the next panel, David Archambault, president. 
Standing Rock College, and also president, American Indian 
Higher Education Consortium, Twila Martin-Kekahbah, tribal 
chairperson. Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewas, Edward Lone 
Fighi, tribal chairman of the Fort Berthold Indian Reservation, 
Robert Moore, preside^^t, AlHEC Student Congress, and Laurence 
Gishey, president, Navajo Community College. 

I want to welcome this panel. Thank you very much for your at- 
tendance and participation here today. 

Again, I would ask that you summt^rise your testimony. Your 
full written statement will be madv a part of the record as if given. 

Again, we very much appreciate you being with us today. 

We will start with David Archambault, president of Standing 
Rock College, and president of the American Indian Higher Educa- 
tion Consortium. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID ARCHAMBAULT, PRESIDENT, AM^IRICAN 
INDIAN HIGHER EDUCATION CONSORTIUM, ANl> PRESIDENT, 
STANDING ROCK COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Mr. Archambault. Senator, I want to thank you for making this 
hearing available at this time. I too, as Joe said, think we have a 
little temporary reservation here this weekend. 

As you can see, this is a big event for AIHEC, and we have wall 
to wall Indians in about every room here. It's a good feeling. This 
is a time of a lot of festivities for us, and we have a lot of activities 
going on, and Vm happy to see that we have the number of people 
here interested in what is going on here. This process is very im- 
portant to us and is vital for our future. To understand the politi- 
cal process is vital. I think everybody here is getting a learning ex- 
perience, as am I. This is the first time that I have ever provided 
testimony. So, here we go. 

Senator Conrad. You are doing great so far. 

Mr. Archambault. For the record, I would just like to bring note 
to some chronology that I think is important to bring out, and that 
is that there was a report done in 1968 called the Kennedy Report. 
It was a need to look into the issue of Indian education and the 
problems that were there. The investigation took place over a 
couple of years. There were field hearings just like this one, and a 
lot of testimony was given. 

Anyway, overall the investigation of the Kennedy Report came 
out that Federal policy toward Indian education was a complete 
failure. It had completely failed in what it was trying to achieve. 

Some of the recommendations— it was a very lengthy report with 
many volumes, and many hours of testimony given— but basically 
it was recommended that Indians needed creative and innovative 
programs to address the needs of India": education. 

Another important aspect that oame out of it was that Indians 
should begin controlling their own affairs. Resulting from those 
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recommendations— there was a lot of other things, but— in 1972 an 
Indian Education Act came out. That was sponsored, passed, and 
has done a lot 

I think there is a lot of benefit that we see in Indian country and 
in hidian schools, and that there are programs that are given how 
that address the needs of Indian kids in education. 

Also the Self Determination Act of 1976 was passed spying that 
Indian people deserve the right to conduct their own affairs, seek 
to recognize their needs, and address them. I think culminating 
from that report— in Congress there was a move showing what 
Congress would do and allow. 

But what I think really came out of this was that we have lead- 
ers who have taken lead from there and took a look at needs of 
Indians on reservations, and ihat being the need of having a post- 
secondary education on our reservations. 

These leaders. Lionel Bordeaux being one, and we have Carli 
Minett, there is just several of them here that worked hard at get- 
ting a law. I think this is the best law— this Tribally Controlled 
Community College Assistance Act— is the best example that Con- 
gress has of what Indian people can do if left up to their own to 
devise what is best for themselves. It was, again, a law that was 
derived by Indian people, for Indian people, and is affecting and 
making a lot of successors for Indian people. 

In regard to what it has done for us. I can only speak of what I 
feel is the importance of reauthorizing the Act, and that is in 
regard to sovereignty. I thmk as nations we are diverse— we repre- 
sent several different nations, but we still are very proud of who 
we are. and this is one of the best vehicles for Indian country, and 
on reservations, that we have these institutions— part Oi their mis- 
sion statement is that they preserve and protect the culture of the 
nation where they are residing. 

With that, in turn, I think agai.i that this is spoken by other 
people here, and this is that what we are trying to do— we have 
that in our mission to preserve and protect our culture, but we also 
want to help the people that are there. Again, in building this 
strength and pride in our people and then giving them the skills, 
we then become productive people, and that is nothing more than 
what we want. That is something that is very important to us. We 
want to be, in the most way, contributors to the State in which we 
reside, and contributors to the Federal Government rather than 
being a drain. 

I feel that will be evident. People are starting to realize that this 
is our intention. 

With regard to the reauthorization of the Bill, we do have some 
heated— not heated discussion, but I guess you might term it that— 
in which way do we want to go with this in number of years. In 
November we went with a 2-year simple reauthorization, and then 
we came back again in February at our Board meeting and spent a 
lot of tirae on this and weighed these issues to decide what was 
bcH for us. At that time our membership decided to go with a 4- 
year reauthorization. The reason for that being that we don't have 
a lot of money, and it is a very expensive proposition to be going 
into Washington to— I guess this is the term I heard others use— 
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lloat this so that everyone becomes aware of it so that it does not 
get turned down. 

We thought that using the 4\Vear reauthorization would give us 
uiore time if we just offered minor amendments, and then we come 
back to this hcjaring now and changed to go to the 2 year because 
we feel that it would be best to align ourselves with the Higher 
Education Act in 1902 So that's where we are now. In regards to 
some of the changes thai we would like to see in the reauthoriza- 
tion, we are calling them m^nor technical changes— they are not 
amendments— just minor technical changes that we feel would be 
helpful in this 2-year reauthorization. 

One of these which is very important to us in section 10, is that 
our allocation of funds that we do receive is based on our previous 
year s student count. So, for instance, if I have 250 students at my 
institution, and I use that figure— that was last years figure— then 
I can use that figure to plan for this year. The system that we are 
in right now— it just does not work. We are trying to get our fig- 
ures together, and it is changing. We get three payments, one in 
November, usually one in March, and one in May or June. 

We*d like to just use the previous year s count and get it all at 
once. That's the next change that we'd like to see, if that's possible. 
If we got all the money up front then we could use that money as 
we see fit. It seems to me that people think that Indian people 
can't manage their money. I think the United States uovernment 
is probably the most guilty of not being able to watch cheir budget, 
yet they always point to the Indian people and say that we can't 
watch our spending. So tha Is one of the minor technical changes 
that we*d like to see. 

Again, the §5,820 level is very crucial to us. We have just fore- 
gone so many things and cut so many corners, if we were to get 
that, it would just help us address the backlog of needs that we 
have. Tin really happy to see that the Senate Select Committee on 
Indian Affairs is supporting us with that. 

Another thing that we would like to see— there is some colle-^es 
that have received some Snyder Act money, and we'd just like to 
see that language strengthened so that those colleges that have re- 
ceived it in the past can receive it again in the future. Again, any- 
thing we can get in these colleges we can use and will spend 
wisely. 

I guess that is the main thing, that we see that this is tlie best 
spGAt money that the Federal Government can spend. For every 
dollar that we get in— all ou*- budgets represent a finite figure, but 
then by operating us, we get more money from other sources, so 
our budgets swell. All that money doesn't come to us, it comes to 
our students and it helps our reserva >on economy. So by giving us 
the small amount of money that we do receive, that is two and 
three times over generated by our ability to work with the Pell 
Grant. By operating, we are able to ask for grants from other Fed- 
eral agencies. 

You spoke of endowment— and I really appreciate that you are 
supporting an increase in endowment, and of course that* is very 
vital to us— so I will not speak to that. 

In closing. I would like to say that for my comments, if you ask 
,hose questions, I would like to bring up Lionell Bordeaux, end Joe 
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McDonald to assist me in answering any questions that you might 
have. I am a fairly isew junior member to the AIHEC ranks and 
these people Save been there. They have fought the battles. They 
know the law. Anything thai you would have, I think they could 
give you much better background, so at that time I would like to 
call up Lionell Bordeaux and Joe McDonald, 
[Prepared statement of Mr. Archambault appears in appendix.] 
Senator Conrad. We welcome them. Please join the witness 
table. 

Next we will hear from Twila Martin-Kekahbah, the Chairper- 
son of the Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewas. 
Welcome Twila. 

STATBMENT OF TWILA MAUTIN-KKKAHHAH. TRIBAL 
CHAIUPERSON. TURTLK MOUNTAIN CHIPPEWA TRIBE 

Ms. Martin-uekahbah. Thank you, Senator. 

Gentleman, since fiscal year 1980— the first year for which funds 
were received by the Turtle Mountain Community Collece— the col- 
lege has visibly improved in all areas of operations. Cleark.f without 
the Triballv Controlled Community College Assistance Act, there 
would be no independent tribally controlled community college on 
ihe Turtle Mountain Indian Reservation today. 

The Turtle Mountain Community College was founded in 1973 
with the philosophy that "higher education for Indian people can 
best flourish when provided by, for, and of Indian people and th^^t 
Indian self-determination will result from Indian people so educaiS 
ed with the physical and philosophical matrix of their community . 
To that end, the underlying goal of the institution is to provide 
quality education to all people. 

In order to provide quality post-secondary education, the Turtle 
Mountain Community College must have a firmly established, 
stable funding base for college operations. 

Without exception, every tribnl college depends on the Tribally 
Controlled College Assistance Act for its primary source of oper- 
ational funds. 

Also, without exception, every tribal college receives other funds 
from numerous other sources. Almost to the dollar, these other 
sources involve Federal dollars, which have restricted, and categor- 
ical spending restrictions. In addition, these other programs are 
sought competitively, are supplemental, are short term, and cannot 
be used for the general operation of the institution. 

All of the tribal colleges would like to reduce their dependency 
on Federal funds. To that end, the tribal colleges are doing every- 
thing possible to raise money from private sources. To be useful, 
any private money raised should be stable, long term, and with the 
investment available for the general operation of the institution. 

The law provides for the funding of an Endowment Program, but 
to this date very little funds have been appropriated for this pur- 
pose. Last year our tribe awarded the Turtle Mountain Community 
College $350,000 to apply toward the matching requirement of the 
law. However, fiscal year 1990 appropriations did not provide for 
adequate funding. As a result, the match could not be met and our 
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college is losing out oit Endowment interest, money which is essen- 
tial to their long term fmancLi stability. 

We all recognize that one of the most important roles of the 
tribal colleges is to graduate students who can find employment or 
transfer to upper division colleges and universities to eirn ad- 
vanced degrees in areas necessary for tribal development. L^wever, 
our tribal college is taking the lead in two areas that are i.nportant 
to tribal development. The first of these is the contribution they 
are making to economic development, and the second is the leader- 
ship role they ate taking in regards to strengthening tribal c^vern- 
ment. Both of these strengths can be tied into literacy, a vool of 
empowerment. 

The chief function of literacy is to make us masters of the stand- 
ard instrument of knowledge and communication thereby enabling 
us to give and receive complex information, orally and in writing, 
over time and space. Advancing technology requires all of us to use 
standard written English, and the community colleges are provid- 
ing that» In today's world, the dreams of tomorrow depend upon 
true literacy. No modern society can hope to become a just society 
without a high level of universal literacy. Economics dep^ind on 
this. 

At the Turtle Mountain reservation, we are currently utilizing 
that form of universal literacy in the areas of the Uniband oper- 
ation—which is a data processing operation— the Turtle Mountain 
manufacturing plant, and the medicnl profession, as well as in pro- 
viding two J ear degrees in the area of early childhood as well as 
other forms of education. That ties inio the universal standard of 
literacy. 

Universal literacy is inseparable from democracy. Having the 
right to vote is meaningless if the citizen is disenfranchised by illit- 
eracy or semi-illiteracy. They are condemned to poverty, powerless- 
ness, and have no capability of comprehension. They do not trust 
the .system. 

The civic importance of literacy lies in the fact that true enfran- 
chisement depends upon knowledge, knowledge upon literacy, and 
literacy upon cultural literacy. 

An educational, sociological term I would like President Bush to 
keep in mind is that c Cultural literacy. For the American Indian 
population on the reservation, we must define what knowledge we 
want our people to receive and for what purpose. 

For example, much has bee written within the last year regard- 
ing the conuption of tribal government. Whether this is true or 
noi is irrelevant, as I have not yet come across a country, State, or 
mun-^ipality which does not havo o degree of corruption. What is 
relevant to this testimony is what the tribally controlled communi- 
ty colleges are doing in their areas in helping to stabilize tribal 
government. 

For example, our tribal college \s i t: only educational entity on 
the reservation that has deliberately made tribal government a 
part of their curriculum. Over the years, through their student?, 
we have witnessed a ^r^^dual awareness of the need to have a 
strong tribal government. The college has taken the responsibility 
to bring issues before the people in open forums. For example, the 
college is currently working with the tribal government to put 
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before the people a revised constitution and by-laws. The new con- 
stitution will result in a stronger Government whuh will help to 
ensure sovereignty and protection of tribal n:ember rights. 

This is called cultural literacy. We cannot have on the reserva- 
tion literacy alone, but must also have cultural literacy. The com- 
munity colleges are providing that form. r. i 

In conclusion, I feel that the Turtle Mountam Community Col- 
lege has been, and will continue to be, the best investment and the 
best alternative for our Indian people who desire a college educa- 
tion. 

Thank you very much. 

[Prepared statement of Ms. Martin-Kekahbah appears in appen- 

^^Senator Conrad. Thank you very lu^.h for that excellent testi- 

"^N^ext we will hear from Mr. Edward Lone Fight, tribal chairman. 
Fort Berthold Reservation. 
Welcome. 

STATEMENT OF EDWARD LONE FIGHT. TRIBAL CHAIRMAN, FORT 
BERTHOLD INDIAN RESERVATION 

Mr. Lone Fight. Thank you. 

[Remarks given in native tongue.] . 

Dave I do not know, you said that you were sort of jittery, but 1 
have done these before, and I do not think it gets any easier as you 
ffo along because it is very difficult to articulate what the tribal 
policy ought to be, and to articulate the needs in such a way that 
you get some direct results. So it is never, in my experience, a real 
pasy situation, but is always a very difficult situation. 

Senator, before i begin my talk, I would like to express my ap- 
preciation on bohalf of the Three Affiliated Tribes for all the won- 
derful work and the excellent leadership that you are providing the 
State of North Dakota, including the members of the Three AltiU- 
ated Tribes. I appreciate that very much. r ^ ^• 

I also appreciate the opportunity to express some ol the testimo- 
ny regarding the Tribal College Bill. 

In view of time constraints, I would like to summarize my 
speech. I have a prepared statement that I've submitted ior the 
record 

There are many issues facing the Tribally Controlled Community 
Colleges fundinf^. construction, and also the reauthorization of the 
Act It was very discouraging to learn that the BIA is opposing the 
reauthorization of the Tribally Controlled Community College Act. 
I view the College Act as one of the primary authorizations for 
tribal primacy and that in order to exercise and implement the 
Federal policy of self determination, the tribal colleges are very in- 
tegral in that effort. In order to do that, we must have trained 
members that can carry on the services currently provided by the 
BIA 

I view education as a trust responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment and Im just going to go through some different parts of the 
speech. 
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I recommend that $45 million for each fiscal year for the next 5 
fiscal years be appropriated for the Community College Act. This is 
based on the authorized level of $5,800 Indian Student Count, and 
the projected Indian Student Count would be about 7,580. 

We definitely need new facilities at Fort Berthold. Our tribal col- 
lege is now scattered in about five different store fronts on the 
main street in New Town. We are looking at construction funds, 
and I would recommend that money be appropriated at least 
around $2 million in the construction provision of the Tribally Con- 
trolled Community College Act. I also recommend that $70,000 or 
so be appropriated in the endowment so that money can be used by 
the tribal college for the operations and to develop such things as 
faculty development and other needs that the tribal colleges have. 

Senator, I support your bill. I hope the rest of your colleagues do 
the same. I recommend the passage of S. 2213 which you intro- 
duced, and also to increase the appropriations to $5 million. 

The organization AIHEC has developed some long range goals 
and objectives which hopefully you will include in your consider- 
ation as you go through the bill. 

There are many successes at the tribal colleges that I can point 
to. We have just one that I would like to mention. Eldora Poitra, 
from Mandari, graduated from Fort Berthold Community College 
and IS now a senior at Mary College, the University of Mary. She 
was selected to appear in the who's who in American colleges and 
universities so this is a classic— or a good— example that we can 
point to and say that this is an individual that perhaps— I know 
that if a college was not at Fort Berthold, that she would continue 
to be dependent upon the W Tare and continue the cycle that 
othei^ have eloquently spoken about here. 

This concludes my testimony, and I will be happy to answer any 
questions that you may have. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Lone Fight appears in appendix.] 

Senator Conrad. Thank you very much. Chairman Lone Fight. 

Next we will hear from Robert Moore, president, AIHEC Student 
Congres?. And, as before, when we have completed the testimony of 
this panel, we will have time for questions. 

Welcome. 

STATKMKNT OF ROBERT I). MOORK. PRKSIDENT. xVMKRlCAN 
LNDIAN HIGHKR KDUCATION CONSORTIIM STUDENT CONGRESS 
Mr. Moore. Thank you. Good afternoon. Senator, Mr. Obey, and 
Mr Arnold, it is a pleasure to be here, and I am grateful to be rep- 
resentmg the over 10,000 students who attend tribal colleges all 
across the Nation. As I look out into the audience, I see some of 
them here and I would like for you to recognize them as well, and 
to see their faces. If those students that are here at this Senate 
hearing— this very historic moment for us— would please stand 
that Wi might recognize you. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. MooRE. These are students that, line myself, have been 
changed, or whose lives are in the process of being changed, be- 
cause of their experience of going to a tribal college. 
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In 1986, when I began my experiences at Sinte Gleska College in 
Rosebud, SD, I found myself going into it very blindly. I had been 
out of high school for about 6 years and was very much not into 
that whole role of studying, learning, being with other people, so- 
cializing, and all that accompany a higher education experience, as 
I am sure you are aware. 

But with the emotional support of my family, I was able to go on 
and jump in there. I thought I would go into the college's business 
program, go through it as quickly as I could, and go on. But wheth- 
er that meant going on outside the reservation or going on within 
the reservation, who knew. But I just wanted to get it over with. 

During that time, I found it to be very challenging and very ex- 
citing to open up a textbook or tr hear an instructor give examples 
of lessons, or to teach us, or to hear our Lakota studies teachers 
teaching me about something that's very important as an enrolled 
member of the Rosebud Sioux Tribe, my heritage. That Lakota life- 
style that we have all practiced, that has been practiced for hun- 
dreds of years, has become a learning style, and a teaching style 
for us. Those same values and cultures that are unique to all of the 
institutions— that is the teaching style, it is that culture. 

At any rate, I continued on with my experience there, and I dis- 
covered that I was not alone there. There were students there in 
their twenties, thirties, and we even have a 71 year old student, 
who are pursuing an education not only for personal benefit, but to 
see that the> become a role model for their family, friends, commu- 
nity, as well as going back to their community to work, to lead, and 
to be a part of a contributing society that will lead us into the 21st 
century. 

I know this morning. President Archambault gave a talk "1990 
state of tribal colleges in the 1990*s" and we see ourselves as stu- 
dents carrying that even further into the 21st century as contribu- 
tors to a society that will one day belong to your children and to 
my children. I am excited about that. 

But perhaps the most significant component of my tribal college 
experience has been cultural. In every classroom experience, every 
activity, e\ery community endeavor, anything that the college is 
involved with, it all focuses back and goes perspectively to the cul- 
ture that is uniquely Lakota, for us. It continually amazes me that 
over 100 years ago, somebody with a vision saw somebody like me 
being able to allow our people to survive. But we have gone beyond 
survival. We have been going into development of new areas for 
our people that are no longer survival, but leading us into a group 
of people, a nation, that is recognized as a successful group of 
people and a successful nation. 

Values like bravery, generosity, fortitude, and wisdom are con- 
tinually what we look back to in an endeavor that we undertake as 
an institution. We continue to look back to those values and the 
impoitant role that those values played for our leaders then, and 
what they should play for us now, and hovv we should respect and 
apply those values to every day life and living for us. 

Vision, I believe, is probably being able to see the result before 
the action is complete. Tribal colleges in the last 20 years have 
taken action, and as a result I am part of 274 people that graduat- 
ed, walked across the stage, and received a diploma from a tribal 
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college, nine of whom were masters degree students going back 
into the work force contributing not only to the role model and the 
teaching of Indian students, as these master degree's educators 
have discovered need to be taught so that our Indian stuaents, at a 
very young age, have the same opportunity and experiences that 
we have 

They have broken the mold of maybe 500 years of attitudes of 
teaching Native American people that I see, and that I have 
learned about, is that role and that attitude, myself, can never be 
educated more than being less than the best. But instead we are 
being educated to be the best at what -^e do, 

I have found that being a part of this group, this 274 people, that 
their lives were changed just like mine, and there are literally 
thousands of others whose lives are just like n?ine, and whose sto- 
ries and premises are just the same, that th^ir lives have been 
changed because of their experience at a tribal college. 

The American Indian Higher Education Consortium Student 
Congress is committed to the vision that is tribal colleges. We are 
committed to seeing that each student that enrolls is ensured of 
the experience that is borne out of the values unique to each insti- 
tution. We are committed and dedicated to securing for ourselves 
recognition for our own civil and student rights, to voice the needs 
of students being served by the institutions and to ensure the pur- 
suit of S3lf determination by students, and the quality of educaticr 
which we are receiving. 

And last, we wiph to enhance the efforts of the American Indian 
Higher Education Consortium, particularly the reauthorization of 
the Tribally Controlled Community College Act today. It is vital 
that experiences such as we are experiencing now, and that I have 
experienced, continue. It i? so important. The conditions, though, in 
which they do are extremely adverse. More pften than not classes 
are held in old, abandoned, condemned buildings with classes rang- 
ing from the size of 15 to 30 in a room not fit for 6 people. Some- 
times it is difTicult for us to learn when there are not enough 
chairs for us to sit in and we have to stand in an already over- 
crowded room. Or we have to sit at a terminal learning computers 
and advancing our technological training on the reservations with 
five people and can only be there for 5 minutes because there are 
five more people waiting to get to use that same computer. It is 
outrageous. It is unheard of. It is difficult to learn. 

^ amilies suffer. Many of our students begin their day on campus 
at 8 a.m. and do not get home until 11 p.m. Families suffer. The 
children suffer from not seeing their parents there, or having to 
support the work that we have to do in our family structures. Stu- 
dents go hu :gry. People who live as far away as 50 miles away 
have to come into the campus, and for the most part, I would say 
90 percent of them have very unreliable transportation. 

We see the solution as being very easy. As students, we say, 
"Why don't they build a cafeteria for us? Why isn't there a dormi- 
tory for us to stay in?" But we realize and recognize that that is 
just extremely unaffordable, not only for the institution, but it's 
unaffordable for us to contribute any more into tuition and fees. 

The misconception that we as Indian students are attending 
tribal colleges for free is just that, a misconception. We have to pay 
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just like everyone else. Our institutions provide the education, and 
they provide us the opportunity to go. Maybe we cannot pay right 
away, but there comes a time for accountab'Jity for us as well, to 
what we receive from our institutions. 

Our educational facilities must improve. We need construction 
dollars for dormitories, for cafeterias, for day care centers especial- 
ly. Financially, students are strapped. Economic conditions, as I 
know you are aware, on our reservations often suppress potential 
students from continuing their education, making it totally un- 
available for them because they don't see any other way or any af- 
fordable way for them to go. The reality of book bills, tuition, and 
fees, and the harsh fact of having to put that roof over their heads, 
or the meal on their table for their families and their children, 
means a great deal to them. How can they do that? 

We are continually asking ourselv hen is *'"e cvcle going to 
end? When can we contribute to the f 'ance pie when 

afibrding to educate ourselves is so dn^' ^? K ^e do that? 

I know that our institutions do th 5t .ley go beyond 

what they can afford to provide. How^ the need, pro- 

grams that might have been, never are, e zo limited to 

the available resources that they can do nv. u than those few 
programs that many colleges offer. 

We support the Consortium's request for an increased endow- 
ment. This, as a benet.t to students, will be available through 
scholarships, it will certainly enrich curriculum development in 
current curriculum programs as well as create new programs for 
ourselves, and it will mean increased degree programs for a lot of 
our two year institutions. In our doctoral program at Sinte Gleska 
College, we have students who are going to graduate this year, 11 
masters degree students, along with 9 students, who are saying 
''We're ready for our doctorate." But h^ow can we provide that, or 
provide the research into developing the program, and the program 
ii^-elf without the endowment dollar. 

Finally, and most important, we support the Consortium's efforts 
to increase the amount, per Indian Student Count, to $5,820. As 
you have already said, the Senate Select Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs has recommended this. The value of this does not compare 
with the human resource value that we are offering as graduates, 
going back into our community, into the grassroots community, 
building the economic base from which an entire nation will oper- 
ate 

As institutions continue to forge the paths for us in the areas of 
agriculture, natural resources, economic development, education, 
health. p,nd other areas, we as students are going to be developing 
vae iidui^vvork for which those areas are workable and doable in 
our communities, and for which those areas we constantly return 
to our institutions for guidance and direction. As they set the edu- 
cational tone for those things, teaching us how to go back into our 
communities and start a farm—how do we develop the land? How 
do we address health issues which are so poor on our reservations? 
How do we build an economic base so that w»/re not always saying 
"We need $5,820 from you?" How do we do that? I do not know, 
but our institutions are helping us. The investment in us, for us, 
will return thousands of times as long ?.z there are tribal colleges. 
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I am grateful for the opportunity to be here today, and knowing 
that we as students are a part of the vision of tribal colleges today, 
encourages us to develop and contribute visions of our own. WeVe 
set our own agendas for what we want to do to help our people. So 
it has increased our determination to succeed in our personal 
quests, because of our tribal college experiences. Our experiences 
also validate the existence of tribal colleges. It is wonderful that 
the Carnegie Report has done so much for us in the area of Nation- 
al recognition, and in areas of possible funding sources outside the 
Federal Government and in a number of other areas, and how it 
has validated the existence of tribal colleges to the entire educa- 
tional world. 

Yet we as students and graduates of these- colleges are doing that 
ourselves now. We are the validation for why these tribal colleges 
exist, and will continue to do so for many /ears. We are the prod- 
ucts of vision, and we are certain that the continued efforts of the 
Senate Select Committee on Indian Affairs, and the American 
Indian Higher Education Consortium and its student Congress will 
enrich and continue to change lives in tribal colleges, and as tribal 
colleges progress into the 21st century. 

I would like to thank you again, and Mr. Obey, and Mr. Arnold, 
for this opportunity, and that concludes my testimony at this time. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Moore appears in appendix.] 

S( ator Conrad. Thank you very much. 

And Mr. Gishey, the president of Navajo Community College, 
welcome. 

STATKMEiNT OF LAURENCE GISHEY, PKESII)E?T, NAVAJO 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE, TSAILE, AZ 

Mr. GisHEV. Thank you very much. 

Senator, and members of the panel, up to this time we have been 
talking about title I colleges under Public Law 95-471. Navajo 
Community College is a title II college under Public Law 95-471 

I just want to give you a little overview. I am representing over 
200,000 Navajos, growing at : rate of 2.7 percent per year, with a 
medium age of 18.7 years, with over 250 K-12 schools with an en- 
rollment of 70,000 students, and with 4,500 graduating each year 
from high school. 

While these statistics seem alarming, we do also have issues and 
p/oblems that we face. We have the highest unemployment rate. 
As you have already heard earlier, from our other leaders, we ex- 
perience probably the highest incidence of alcohol and drug abuse, 
the highest mortality rate, and the list goes on. 

As much as I would like to cover all the problems and the issues 
that ff 'e the reservation, we do have some successes. But before I 
do that, there are four main points that I want the panel here to 
consider with regard to the Navajo Community College Act. 

The College Act was enacted back in 1971, then in 1978 it was 
amended and put together with Public Law 95-471, During those 
two amendments, or with the initial act and the amendment, there 
are two main items that were maintained throughout, and I would 
like to ask the panel that we would like the NCC Act stay as it is 
with no charges. 
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However, the different sections in the NCC Act— there are some 
points of concern that I would like to have the panel to realize. 

I would like to recommend for purposes of construction grants to 
authorize appropriations which shall provide "suqh sum as may be 
necessary". In addition, that the authorization and provisions of 
construction be made permanent. . i ■ . 

Second, for purposes of maintenance and operations grants which 
are already permanent to continue as is based on **an amount nec- 
essary to pay expenses incurred". 

I strongly urge that the authorization for construction grants to 
NCC be made permanent so it will go hand in hand with the main- 
tenance and operatiors grants. This will allow us to provide, devel- 
op, and implement a long range plan for the Navajo Community 

^^Thfrd, since no facility study was conducted in 1979, even though 
it was authorized in 1978 by Public Law 95-471, that the authoriza- 
tion on ''Study of Facilities Needs" be retained. This section W"l 
provide for *'a detailed survey and study of the academic facility 
needs of Navajo Cominunitv College" funds. And as the last 
amendment stated, that the funds be "draw.i from the general ap- 
propriations to the Secretary". 

Fourth, for purposes of endowments, we support the addition ol 
Title III of Public Law 95-471, which will "increase the Federal 
contributions to the Tribally Controlled Community College En- 
dowment Program". And Senator, I want to thank you for spear- 
heading and introducing that bill. 

There has been a lot of discussion here about title I programs. 1 
just want to reemphasize that the seed for control over school was 
planted somewhere in the southwest in the 1960's. The Navajo 
Nation started the Navajo Controlled School Boards back in the 
1960*s. Following, the Navajo Nation also started the Navajo Com- 
munity College, which all started the Indian college movement. I 
am very proud to see all these faces in the audience representing 
all different reservations. What was planted over 21 years ago is 
now beginning to spread and is beginning to show its impact on 
some of the things that have plagued the Indian nations for too 

I just want to bring out a point about construction, barlier, some- 
one said— Chairman Hopkins, Russell Hopkins— I took it to heart 
from what he said that Indians have stopped talking, they ve put 
their money where their mouth is. I would like to say that we had 
a $15 million investment when Navajo Community College was 
built, and that was completed in 1973. We have used some Federal 
money, but not 100 percent. 

The Navajo Nation invested n.oney and the Board of ^^^ents in- 
vested money. To this day, on an annual basis, I pay over $500,000 
to my covenants, loans, and bonds. So this gives you an idea that I 
am strapped with some obligations that I cannot get out of, but at 
the same time, I have got to worry about expanding our programs 
and meeting our needs. And the kind of students that we re receiv- 
ing—their needs are changing. The residents of the reservations 

are changing. ... . , 

Further, .ve have State supported institutions that have set camp 
outbide the boundaries of the Navajo Nation who are after our stu- 
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dents. As I mentioned, we have a medium age of 18.7, prime mate- 
rial for college recruitment, i am against this competition. They 
have the odds over me, t^:ev are State supported, they have all the 
resources. I believe that people should come to Navajo Commu- 
nity College first. 

We believe in culture* education. In fact, there will be a day 
when Navajo Comniunit> College will offer its first 4-year program, 
and that will be in Navajo language, and in Navajo culture. 

I just want to say thar I appreciate this opportunity. I also en- 
courage all the rest of the AIHEC members that I hope we can 
stand together, and t*. t we will continue to forge forward in 
Indian education. I thinlv our time has come to provide that leader- 
ship. The presidents are all providing that. 

I thank you very much. Senator. 

(Prepared statement of Mr. Gishey appears in appendix.] 
Senator Conrad. Thank you very much. 

Let me first turn to Chairperson Twila Martin-Kekahbah, and 
ask this question, what are the differences that you see on reserva- 
tions that have a tribal community college and those that do not? 
What are the differences in the dynamics on the reservation, from 
your observation? 

Ms. Martin-Kekahbah. The reservations I have visited, in refer- 
ence to community colleg< s, you can see a definite difference with 
the economics, but more critical in my mind is the stability they 
provide to tribal government. I think m the past the history that 
we have been taught is that — tribal government is not important 
or critical, to self-daterniination. The BIA contiuualy used tribal of- 
ficials as a means of trying to rubber stamp the Bureau's philoso- 
phy but I believe the community colleges have brought forward the 
true meaning of what a stable tribal government means to self-de- 
termination. 

Without a tribal government there are no BIA schools, therr are 
no IHS hospitals, there are no — other services that are provided. 
We are not without the tribal government sovereign. So, I see the 
colleges as providing that stability. Again, they've done it through 
forums, culturally related curriculum, and by providing the right 
type of leadership that we all know we need. 

Senator Conrad. All right. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Lone Fight, if we vere successful in getting my dou- 
bling of the endowment from $5 iTiillion to $10 million and we pro- 
vided that two for one match of Fedeia! Hollars to every dollar that 
we could attract in the private sector, would that help, in your 
judgment, attract additional private funds? 

Mr. Lone Fight. Senator, yes. To kind of piggy back from what 
President Gishey was talking about, I think, as an example, at Fort 
Berthold Community College we are going through a construction 
phase. The planning and design stage has been completed. We are 
now forging ahead to actually turn some dirt and constr»\ct the 
first phase of the Fort Berthold Community College Program. 

To give you an example, we have secured- first of all our need is 
about $L97 million for phase 1— we have secured $173,200 from the 
Library Service Construction Act. We have secured $44,000 from 
the Otto Bremmer Foundation, and also the tribe has contributed 
through the docket moneys, $120,000, and also in a kind gift of 
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land from the Industrial Development Corporation of $30,000, and 
$20,000 was donated by the Three Affiliated Tribes for the acquisi- 
tion of land, which brings a total of $387,200. We also secured 
$25,000 from the MacArthur Foundation. With fund raising, that 
brings the total amount to $412,200» We still need a balance of 
$684,800. 

From that kind of a backdrop it would definitely be more than a 
shot in the arm. I think it would make the new college a reality. 

Senator Conrad. All right. Thank you very much. 

Let me ask President Archambault, you said that the colleges' al- 
location should be based on the previous years student population 
How is that allocation made now? 

Mr. Archambault. Right now it is based off our student count, 
but we start schcnl, and then they consider what that student 
count is. So, we are going into school, and we really don't know — 

Senator Conrad. You do not have the money to match the stu- 
dents, is that it? 

Mr. Archambault* Right. We are given money, we start up 
school, and we are operating for 2 or 3 months, and then the 
inoney comes later on. So we have a deficit operation there. So it 
creates a lot of strain, I know the first time when I first got there, 
we had to borrow money because the Congress was tied up in its 
budget process and that money did not come to us until December, 
and we just imply did not have the reserves to pay our employees. 
We were fortunate that our Tribe was able to sign a loan for us, 
and we received $50,000 and we were able to pay our payroll But if 
they had not done that, then we would have had a pret*,y blue 
Christmas. 

Senator Conrad. Thank you very much. 

In the interest of time— I have additional questions, but we are 
getting close to the end of our hearing period, and I want to make 
sure that we have a chance to hear from Ed Parisian, the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Indian Education, and to have time for 
questions as welL 

So I would like to thank this panel very much. Your testimony 
has been excellent* YouVe made a significant contribution to the 
work of che Committee, and we very much appreciate that. 

We will now call on Mr. Edward Parisian, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for Indian Education Programs of the BIA. 

Welcome, Mr. Parisian. It is very good to have you here. 

I want to v;elcome your associate as well. 

STATEMENT OF EDWARD PARIS! VN. DEPUTY TO THE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY, INDIAN AFFAIRS; DIRECI^OR. INDIAN EDUCATION. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. ACCOMPANIED BY DON 
MCCABE. OFFICE OF INDIAN EDUCATION 

Mr. Parisian. I woulC like to introduce Mr. Don McCabe. He is 
with the Office of Indian Education. He works in the higher educa- 
tion area. He will be providing some answers to some specific ques- 
tions although he will not be making a statement. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Parisian appears in appendix.] 

Senator Conrad. All right. 
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You have had a chance to hear the testimony here this morning, 
and the testimony, I think, is very articulately delivered, and 
really very overwhelming in its persuasiveness as to the role of 
tribal community colleges and the very positive contributions that 
are being made by them. Could you give us the view of the agency 
on the role of tribal community colleges and on the kind of contri- 
bution that they are making? 

Mr. Parisian. Yesi; first of all, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
thank you for the opportunity to provide testimony. 

As far as S. 2167 is concerned— and I heard this in earlier testi- 
mony that the Bureau did not support this— the Bureau strongly 
supports the enactment of S. 2167, just for clarification, section I 
and section II. So we do support that and, as I said, we strongly 
support that issue. 

I am not going to go ahead and read this st^len>ent, because I 
have provided that for the record and would like to have time for 
questions. 

As far as S. 2213, I would like to say that we cannot support the 
enactment of that bill. This bill would increase the Federal contri- 
bution to the Tribally Controlled Community College Endowment 
Program and would change the current 50/50 cost sharing arrange- 
ment to a two to one Federal/non-Federal cost share. We support 
the 50/50 cost share and we believe the $5 million authorization 
level is sufficient for fiscal year 1991. However, we do intend to 
consider the changes suggested in S. 2213 in the context of the 
fiscal year 1992 budget process. 

Senator Conrad. Let us talk about that 1 minute here, because 
we have a difference of opinion, obviously, on the need for increas- 
ing the endowment. We have heard the testimony heie today. We 
know that these colleges are operating on half the Federal contri- 
bution that they received in 1981. We have cut them in half, and 
the overwhelming testimony is that this is one of the most positive 
things occurring on the reservations. This is about the only thing 
that's providing hope out there, and a chance to break this cycle of 
poverty and you come and tell us that we ought not to increase 
the endowment. Kow do you justify that? 

Mr. Parisian. I justify that by saying that we do support— we do 
not say we do not support the endowment, 'v/e say that we support 
the 50/50 or the one to one match. We just don't support the two to 
one match that is in your bill. 

We also— 

Senator Conmiad. You are not supporting an inc^'ease in the en- 
dowment? 

Mr. Parisian. We are supporting what is in the current authori- 
zation which is $5 million. 

Senator Conrad. $5 million. You are not supporting the increase 
to $10 million? You are opposing the increase? 

Mr. Parisian. That is correct. 

Senator Conrad. I am asking you, how can you justify that given 
the overwhelming testimony we have heard here this morning on 
the value of what is occun ' ig at these colleges and the fact ihat 
their funding has been cut in half over the last 9 years? How can 
you come and take that position? 
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Mr. Parisian. It is my understanding that with the authorization 
of $5 million in the current bill, and the proposed authorization of 
million in the next reauthorization, that even over the last 3 
. ^;ars, actual appropriations amounted to $1.2 million approximate- 
ly, so they have not appropriated up to the amount that was fully 
authorized at this point yet. So we support continuing that authori- 
zation up to the $5 million amount. 

Senator Conkad. Let me say to you, that the way that you send a 
signal to Congress that there is a need, is for you folks to come in 
there and lay it on the table, and say, **Look, this is working. This 
is working. This is something we should support. If we want to 
break this cycle of poverty, this is what needs to be supported." 
And when you come in and say, **No, just don't do any increase 
there,*' the signal that you send is, **Just keep on doing what 
you're doing.'' And I would urge you to go back, after hearing the 
testimony that we've heard today, and say to your colleagues at the 
Bureau, **You know, maybe we shouldn't be talking about rethink- 
ing this in 19!)2, maybe we should think about changing our posi- 
tion now." 

Let me ask you, Mr. Parisian, I understand that before you 
joined the Bureau, you served on the governing board of the Stone 
Child Community College in Montana. Is that correct? 

Mr. Parisian. Yes; that is correct. 

Senator Conrad. And when you were in that position, did you 
support increasing the Federal endowment contribution? [Laugh- 
ter.] 

[Applause.] 

Senator Conrad. Let us let him answer. 

Mr. Parisian. Well, when I was in that position, sir, I did sup- 
port a 2 to ] match. 

Senator Conrad. So you had a very good position at that time, 
would you say? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Parisian. I would hope that they are both good positions. 
[Laughter.] 

I would take thai recommendation back and look at that consid- 
eration, but at this time we are supporting the $3 million authori- 
zation . 

Senator Conrad. And opposing an increase? 
Mr. Parisian. Yes. 

Senator Conrad. And that is at variance with your own previous 
position? 

Mr. Parisian. In my other life, yes. [Laughter.] 
Senator Conrad. Well, I hope you go back to the position > 
had in your previous life, that was a better position. 

I do not raise that for the purposes of embarrassing anyone, but I 
do raise it because when you were in that position you saw very 
clearly the need, I think. And I think you took a very principled 
position, and a very honest position, that those institutions deserve 
more support If we're going to make some difference in Indian 
country, we have got to fight for it. And what happening out 
there now, is just unacceptable. I am sure that would be ^ our posi- 
tion. Am I wrong? Do you see the need for more resources for these 
community colleges? 
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Mr. Parisian As I said, we strorgly support the community col- 
leges, I see the need for the commun^' colleges' and what's hap- 
pening in Indian Country, as well a^ .le positive reinforcement 
that's happening from Indian colleges, but at this point, we're just 
supporting the reauthorization of S. 2167, which has in it the 50/50 
match. 

Senator Conrad. Let me ask you this, do you support the in- 
crease in the per student funding that has been called for by the 
Select Committee on Indian Affairs? 

Mr, Parisian, At this point, we support the dollars that were rec- 
ommended in the fiscal year 1091 budget. We are currently looking 
at increasing those dollars in the fiscal year 1992 budget. What we 
have done is found that that is one of the needs that have come up, 
not just from the hearings that we have been at, but from the 
many summits that we have had over the past two months. That 
post-secondary education is in need for increased dollars as far as 
per student count has been one of the priorities has come up, par- 
ticularly from the mini-summit that we had in Rapid City in the 
north. We are considering that and looking at that for the fiscal 
year 1992 budget process. 

Senator Conrad. I really have to say to you, I do not understand 
the delay. We know the need. There is no need for any more delay, 
studies, or hearings. The fact is that these tribal colleges have been 
cut in half over the past 9 years— cut in half. All of the testimony, 
and in my owr experience — I have seen it with my own eyes what 
is happening with these community colleges. They are the most 
positive ^hing going on on the reservations in my State to break 
this incredible cycle. I hear you saying that BIA is stuck on last 
year. When do we advance the ball? When do we make some 
progress? 

Mr. Parisian. As I said earlier, sir, we are taking that under 
consideration for the fiscal year 1992 budget process. 

Senator Conrad. That is my question. Why do we have to wait 
for fiscal year 1992? You have been around the country, you have 
had the hearings, you know the numbers just as well as I do. These 
colleges have been cut in half in 9 years. Why should we wait for a 
recommendation from all of you until fiscal year 1992? In your pre- 
vious life, you saw the need. 

Mr. Parisian. It is the Bureau s position that we support what 
was asked for in the Administration's budget in fiscal year 1991. 

Senator Conrad. All right. Let me ask you this way. Are you 
aware that, with respec*^ to the endowment provisions of the Act, 
that the black cc leges can receive more than a one to one match? 

Mr. Parisian. No; I am not. 

Senator Conrad. Well, if you became aware of that, would you 
then see justification for allowing the schools in Indian country 
to receive more than a one to one match? 

Mr. Parisian. I will check into that, review that, and make a rec- 
ommendation based upon that knowledge. 

Senator Conrad. Let me ask it this way. Is there any reason why 
we should not provide at least as much, in terms of a match, to 
tribal colleges as we provide to black colleges? 

Mr. Parisian. Again, not knowing what— 
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Senator Conrad. No; just as a principle, without knowing. Just 
as a principle. 

Mr. Parisian Again, I would just have to say that we feel that 
what's in the budget, the $5 million is sufficient for fiscal year 
19?i. 

Senator Conrad. You do not want to answer the question on 
principle, I t«ke it? 

Mr. Parisian. I support the administration's fiscal year 1991 
budget request. 

Senator Conrad. Let me ask it to you this way, the President has 
proposed tripling Federal Government's contribution tc the endow- 
ment of the black colleges, and I hear you testifying on behalf of 
the President that we just keep the Indian colleges the same. You 
are opposed to an increase. How do you justify that position? 

Mr. Parisian. If the President is suppor ing tripling the black 
colleges, I would hope that he would also support tripling the 
Indian colleges — 

Senator Conrad But he is not. You are testifying on behalf of 
the President today. Is that right? 

Mr. Parisian. Yes; and that is why we support the $5 million 
that is in the fiscal year 1991 budget. 

Senator Conrad. And you are opposing an increase for Indian 
colleges, but he has called for a tripling of the support to black col- 
leges. Could you e.xplain that to us? 

Mr. Parisian. No; I cannot, because I am not sure of his reason- 
ing for the increase in the black colleges. 

Senator Conrad. Would it be the Bureau's testimony that the 
colleges could ^effectively use additional support? 

Mr. Parisian. In what way? 

Senator Con'rad. Would it be the Bureau's testimony that if Con- 
gress was able to find additional support, working with the Presi- 
dent, if we were able to find additional resources for the colleges, 
that they could use them effectively? 

Mr. Parisian. I feel, given the situation that the tribal communi- 
ty colleges are in that it would be beneficial for us to support that, 
yes. 

Senator Conrad. All right. I appreciate that. 

Could you just give us, on a more general l^asis, your view of 
what role the tribal community colleges are playing in these com- 
munities? 

Mr. Parisian. I think that they are playing a very important 
role in the communities. I think you had asked the question earlier 
of the chairman from Turtle Mountain. I think that they're 
making education more available to the students that are there on 
the reservations, you can see that they have more of an opportuni- 
ty and a chance to use the community colleges to begin education. 

I think you are seeing also something that was not mentioned 
earlier, that you are 2 eing more students in the elementary and 
secondary levels survive, as far as the drop out rates being less, i 
just feel that they are being successful at that local level, as far as 
education is concerned, across the board. 

Senator Conrad. Let me ask you another question. Haskell, of 
course is an institution which is BIA operated, is that correct? 

Mr. Parisian. Yes; it is. 
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Senator Conrad. And if one looks into the total support at Has- 
kell, which is the BIA-run institution, is it true that their per stu- 
dent support from the Bureau exceeds the support received by 
tribal colleges? 

Mr. Parisian. Yes; it is. 

Senator Conrad. Why the difference? 

Mr. Parisian. If I understand the numbers correctly, I believe 
Haskell receives approximately $6,000 per student. Theirs is done 
on an enrollment basis. I believe the difference is btcause at Has- 
kell you have dormitories, and you have food service program over 
and above the academic programs. At tribal community colleges, 
it s more to run the academic programs that we have. 

Senator Conrad. I just make the point that at the BIA-run insti- 
tution there is a level of support of $6,000 per student* and these 
othpr institutions are at less than $2,000. We are at $2,000, at Has- 
kell you are at $6,000, It would seem to me that, that should tell us 
that there is a need for additional support. 

Let me ask, what is the total budget for Haskell, do you know? 

Mr. Parisian. The total budget for Haskell for fiscal year 1990 is 
$8.67 million? 

Senator Conuad. What percentage of that is Federal? 

Mr. Parisian. 100 percent. 

Senator Conrad. 100 percent? 

Mr. Parisian. Yes. 

Senator Conrad. And you make the point that Federal funds 
were not intended to cover all cos*^ of tribal colleges, but they're 
covering all of the costs at Haskell. How do we justify that differ- 
ence? 

Mr. Parisian. The point that was made in the testimony, sir, was 
that it wasn't intended for the full amount. Again, it goes back 
to— the way I understand the situation, being in this position for 
the last 2 months— is that it was intended to be the base support, 
and that there would be other areas, such as endowments, founda- 
tions, and tuition costs to pick up additional costs as happens with 
State run colleges and other universities in the system. 

Senator Conrad. But how do you justify this difference? Haskell 
is getting $6,000 per student, 100 percent Federal, and the tribal 
.coJleges are getting $2,000 and you're saying that they shouldn't 
expect to get all their money from the Federal Government. How 
do you justify this difference*' It seems like we have a contradiction 
here. 

Mr. Parisian. I agree with that, and I'm not sure just how to jus- 
ii[y it. I would have to take that back and check into that. 

Senator Conrad. 3 would appreciate it if you would do that. I 
very much appreciate your testimony that the Bureau supports the 
reauthorization. That's important. I would urge you to go back and 
say to the folks at the Bui***:!!, ''Why is it that the Administration 
is tripling the endowment for black colleges and our position is no 
increase for the Indian colleges when they have been cut in half 
over the past 9 years?" That question needs to be answered. 

The second question that needs to be answered is, how do we pos- 
sibly justify a position by the Bureau that we keep these Indian 
tribal colleges at $2,000 per student, which is half of the level that 
they had 9 years ago, when we see the need, and we see what 
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they're doing— the positive difference that they're making. Why 
are we saying that the Bureau should wait until fiscal year 1992 to 
start closing this gap? 

I would ask you to take those questions back and see if we 
cannot get an answer. I will tell you, there is such a crying need 
out there, and the Bureau needs to take leadership. The Bureau 
needs to stand up and fight for what is legitimately needed—not 
one penny more than what is legitimately needed— but there is, in 
my judgment, an affirmative obligation to ask for what is legiti- 
mately needed. If you will do that, I would appreciate it. 

Any last comment? 

Mr. Parisian. Sir, I appreciate the opportunity to be able to pro- 
vide this testimony. 
Thank you. 

Senator Conrad. Thank you. And with that we will close the 
hearing, and thank all who have participated here today. We ap- 
preciate your help. 

[Whereupon, the committee was adjourned to reconvene at the 
call of the Chair.] 
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PREPAREP ST^\TEMENT OF STANLEY SHEPARD, SENIOR 

The Bush Foundation, established by Mr. and Mrs. Archi- 
bald Granville Bush of Saint Paul, Minnesota, was incorporated 
February 24, 1953, under the Minnesota Nonprofit Corporation 
Act, to encourage and promote charitable, scientific, liter- 
ary, and educational efforts. It is a tax-exempt organization 
under the laws of Minnesota and the United States. Mr. Bush 
was one of the founders of the 3M Company. The Foundation has 
concentrated its grantmaking in the areas of education, human- 
ities and the arts, social welfare, health, and leadership 
development. Geographically, the Foundation's grants are 
principally in Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota. The 
income available to the Foundation represents the investment 
yield from assets given the Foundation by Archibald and Edyth 
Bush. The Foundation's assets are roughly $400 million. Its 
annual gi'ants appropriation is just under $20 million. 

In April, 1977, the Foundation granted $100,000 to con- 
struct a library at Sinte Gleska College on the Rosebud Indian 
Reservation in South Dakota. This was the first grant by the 
Foundation to a tribaXly-controlled college located on an 
Indian reservation enrolling primarily Indian students. Since 
that time, the Foundation has granted over $1.5 million to 
eight fully accredited colleges of this kind located in the 
western half of the United States. (In 1987, the Foundation 
Board decided to extend eligibility to accredited tribal 
colleges outside the Dakotas.) 

Bush support for tribally controlled colleges is now 
aimed at fully-accredited institutions located anywhere in the 
U.S. So far, these have included: 

Blackfeet Community College, Browning, Montana 
Fort Berthold Community College, New Town, 

North Dakota 
Navajo Community College, Tsaile, Arizona 
Oglala Lakota College, Kyle, South Dakota 
Salish Kootenai Community College, Pablo, Montana 
Sinte Gleska College Center, Rosebud, South Dakota 
Standing Rock Community College, Fort Yates, 

North Dakota 

Turtle Mountain Community College, Inc., Bt;lcourt, 
North Dakota 

Since 1983, the majority of Bush support for tribally- 
controlled colleges has been used for faculty development. 
Most of these colleges are geographically isolated, their 
operating budgets are tight, and opportunities are scarce for 
faculty members to attend professional meetings, engage in 
graduate study, or work on improving the curriculum or teach- 
ing techniques. Bush money has supported these types of 
activities. With some variation depending on the number of 
full-time faculty. Bush grants for this purpose have generally 
averaged $25,000 annually for each college. During 1989, 

(39) 
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$260,000 was appropriated for faculty development activities 
in these institutions. 

During this past year, Bush money was used both for grouo 
activities as well as for small grants to individual faculty.' 
At Salish Kootenai College, part of the Bush grant supported 
faculty attendance at a three-day conference with tribal 
elders designed zo improve faculty understanding and sensitiv- 
ity for the local culture and heritage. At Standing Rock 
College, a group of faculty attended a conference in Grand 
Forks on different approaches to student testing. A Turtle 
Mountain Comsiunity College instructor enrolled during the 
summer in a course on tribal natural resource management at 
the University of Colorado. He subsequently incorporated 
information on Indian water rights into his own course on 
Federal Indian Policy and Tribal Government. 

Some Bush grants in the Dakotas also have supported 
capital projects. For example, after student enrollment had 
increased to over 1,000 students at Oglala Lakota College in 
South Dakota, a Bush grant of $225,000 helped to support the 
construction of a new classroom building in the small town of 
Kyle. Because of the large size of the Pine Ridge Reserva- 
tion, instruction at Oglala Lakota College is offered in nine 
separate locations. 

In June, 1989, the Foundation also granted $218,000 to 
North Dakota State University in Fargo for a program designed 
to increase Indian student enrollment in North Dakota's six 
public universities, particularly for transfer students who 
will have completed two years of study at a tribally-control- 
led college. Each year during the summer, five faculty mem- 
bers from public four-year universities in North Dakota and 
five faculty from tribally-controlled colleges will team-teach 
for one luonth on two of the reservation campuses. In addi- 
tion, four faculty from tribally-controlled colleges in the 
state will engage in faculty development activities or enroll 
in graduate programs at two of the public universities. Bush 
money will underwrite stipends and living expenses for the 
faculty participants. Program administrators expect that 
after two years, if the program is successful, the public 
universities will support continuation of this project. 

Bush support for tribally-co.ntrolled colleges is based on 
the belief by the Foundation's Directors and staff tha^ these 
institutions provide educational services which are not avail- 
able to Indian people anywhere else. Students can live on 
reservations and attend classes on a full or part-time basis 
as they choose. Both academic-counseJ ing and career-coun- 
seling services are available at the tribal colleges. Statis- 
tics appear to support the claim that attendance at a tribal 
college assists students to break ou , of the cycle of jobless- 
ness, poverty, and substance-abuse wnich affect so many reser- 
vation residents. 

It ',trikes me as I visit these tribal colleges that they 
operate ci bare-bones budgets, not only with respect to meet- 
ing program costs, but also with regard to providing adequate 
physical facilities. They clearly need more support in both 
these areas. 
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Robert Sullivan 
Director, Special Projects 
North Dakota State University 
Fargo, North Dakota 58105 



Senator Conrad, other nenibers of the connittee, 
distinguished guests. My nane is Robert Sullivan and I am 
director of Special Projects at North Dakota State University. I 
would like to thank the rnenbers of the Senate Select Ccanitte^ on 
Indian Affairs for the opportunity to testify on behalf of the 
reauthorization of the Tribally-Controlled Ccru-aunity College 
Assistance Act. 

I will address three topics: First, what the twenty-four 
tribaliy-controlied colleges have meant to their respective 
reser/ations; second, the impact of the tribally-controUed 
colleges on Indian post-secondary education and how they relate 
to state systems of higher education; third, the impact of the 
colleges on reser/ation economic development and, as a 
ccnseq-ience, the economies of their states. 

Hy remarks on these topics are based on twenty years of 
experience working with the eighteen Ind.an reservations in the 
two Dakotas and .Montana m the area of economic and community 
planning and development, and with the tribal ly-controlled 
colleges and AIHEC from t^.oir inception, 

Wh.it th<^ Coll^q^s Havo Monn_t 

The establishment of the tr ibally-controlled colleges is, in 
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ray opinion, the nost significant event to occur in the Indian 
world since the 1034 Indian Reorganisation Act. The 1934 Act 
focused on insuring Indian sovereignty and self-governnent — or 
to speak in broader terms, Indian self-deter::iination. The 
Tribal!^ -Ccntrol led Ccianunity Ccllece Assistance Act of 1978 
offered the Indian people their first major opportunity to 
transforri solf-ieter^iinatian frcn a pnilcsophical notion that 
everybody agreed with, ta an operating reality, m effect, tne 
Act represented the federal governnient»s recognition and support 
of some ten years o widespread Indian efforts to establish an 
Indian-controlled systaa of post-secondary education designed to 
meet Indian neods. 

The ir.pact of the twenty- four tribal ly-contro lied colleges 
on their respecr.va reser-zations has anply demonstrated the 
wisdcn of thi*.. I> '8 legislative initiative, ix. would be hard to 
identify any federal legislation or expenditure, Indian or 
otherwise, wh^re the benefits have so completely overshadowed the 
costs. Put simply, federal support of tne tribaXly-controlled 
college movement may well be the most important Indian investment 
the government has ever made. 

The specific impact of the tribaily-controlled colleges on 
Indian post-secondary education an^l on economic deveiop.ment will 
be reviewed furrher on. The interest here is in their broader 
impact on roser/ation Indian life. Three outcomes are worth 
noting: 

1. The success of the tribal colleges conclusively 
demonstrated the efficacy and power of seif- 
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determination. Xndidr. leaders had long been aware ot 
the importance of jjost-secondary education to their 
tribal futures; but they had also been aware of the 
inability of outside institutions to provide this. 
They sougnt the opportunity to design their own syster. 
i.e., the opportunity for self-deternjination. They 
conclusively proved that given that opportunity, t.hey 
could do it very well indeed. Witness the fact t.har/ 
all but fi/e of the tribally-conrrolled colleges are 
either fully accredited or in various sraces o:' 
candidacy for full accreditation — and t.he renamder 
seen will be. 

2. The tribal colleges have been a pri:3?*ry factor in 
tribal revitalizacion on their respective reservations 
They are directly responsible for t.he re:<indling cf 
hope and pride anong the Indian people. They are a 
syabol of a better future, 

3. The tribal colleges have had a najor inpact on t.^.e 
quality of life on their respective reser-zations. The 
are the leaders in a process of cultural and his::oric 
irevival. The success wf the colleges has strengt.';er.ed 
the entire reser/aticn educational systea. Likewise, 
tribal college leaders are playing advisory roles in 
every area of reser'/ation development. And finally, 
cribal college graduates are ncving into leaderchip 
positions within their trib^^s. 



T*^eir Irrpact on Tndian pGSt-5«?condarv Educrition 

It IS onl> a slight exaggeration to say thar reservation 
Indian post-se-^ndary education actually began with the tribal 
colleges. To be sure, some reser'/ation Indian people sought 
pcs::-secondar7 education at outside institutions in earli-^r 
years. But lack of money, family obligations, cultural 
alienation and other barriers greatly limited their nunter. And 
even among the few who enrolled m those outside irstit Jt ions, 
the comb mat. on of culti re shock and inadequate primary and 
secondary preparation meant that even fewer were succussfui- 
The advent of the tribal colleges changed this situation 
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dramatically, xho illcgcs brought post-secondary education to 
the reservations. 7 »y provided opoortunities to people who were 
either unable or very reluctant to go elsewhere. They provided 
an Indian context fcr the educational process. And they also 
provided not only personalized attention, but the comprehensive 
remedial work their enrolloes needed to overcome their i.nadequate 
earlier schooling. 

The results have been striking. Not only are the tribal 
colleges now enrolling approximately five thousand Indian people 
(rsany of whom first earned General Equivalency Diplomas), they 
are graduating seven to eight hundred annually. The ma:ority 
graduate with two year associate degrees, but a substantial 
nuaber graduate from sinte Gleska and Oglala Lakota with 
bachelors degrees (and sinte Gleska is also accredited for the 
Master's in Education) . But perhaps the most impressive 
statistic is that nearly thirty percent of the students receiving 
associate degrees sr vocational certificates from their tribal 
colleges go on to pursue more advanced, specialized decrees at 
outside institutions. And unlike past tines, the great majority 
of these tribal coUeae graduates who transfer to an outside 
institution £oilowing their work at a tribal college are 
successful in obtaining a tour year or mere advanced degree. 

What happens to all of these tribal college graduates after 
the completion of their post-secondary educat:«on? An 
over-^helning majority are fully employed, either on their 
reser-zation or el'sewhere. Indeed, unemployment rates among t.ie 
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tribal colIec,e graduates, associate, certificate or four year 
degree, average only fifteen percent — and even the fifteen 
percent is made up pr ,icninantly of people who have just 
ccapleted their education* This eaploynent outccme speaks for 
itseZf when it is conpared with overall reser-zation uneraployaent 
rates ranging froa fifty to eighty-five percent* 

Furtherrjore, the production of degreed graduates is only 
part of the tribal colleges* role in Indian post-secondar/ 
education* The colleges are also very active in providing 
suppXententai courses and training for tlie Indian population 
across the reser'/at-.ons, supplemental training which is often 
linked to improving the individual's eaployaent situation. 
Likewise, they have been directly responsible for the develcpaent 
and laplenjentation of training prograns in connection with 
reser'/ation economic development (about which more will be said 
fur-her on) . in other words, to repeat what was said earlier, 
the tribal colleges have had a major impact on every aspect of 
reser'/ation lif-s. 

The relationship betwe^^n the tribal colleges and the state 
s/steas of h.gher education in their respective states appears to 
be excellent. I can testify directly to this fact with respect 
to the two Dakotas and Montana. And I have no information which 
indicates that the situation is any different in those other 
states where tribal colleges are located. The state institutions 
m Che Dakotas and Montana, including the graduate institutions, 
have a variety of linkages with the tribal colleges. Among other 
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things, arrangcncnts have been developed Isetween the tribal 
colleges and the state institJt:.ons which nerinit the full 
articulation of triijai college courses ana pr^grans w.th tiicse ct 
two and four year state mstit Jticns . Likewise, joint efforts 
are gcmg forward currently to develop specialized two year 
a33cc.ate curr.culuns m, for example, pre-engmeer.ng anc prc- 
bu^.ness, decrees that will enable associate degree graduates cf 
the tribal colleges to transfer into the profess icna\ programs at 
the universities vith no loss of tiae, i.e., at the junior level. 
L*r;<?wise, here in North DaKota, the state system is in the 
process of ir.pleaenting a unique faculty exchange prcgran with 
the four North Dakota tribal colleges. 

More exariples of the relationships betw«en the tribal 
colleges and state institutions cculd be offe.ed: Montana and 
Montana State universities have a nuniber of very close \inkages 
with the various tribal colleges in Montana. But since tinie is 
liriiced, I -culd siaply li.'ce to state that speaking froa the 
standpoint of the state systen of higher edu'*-*.ion, 1 believe 
that the tribal colleges have proved to be the crit-'ial link that 
was needed to ensure that the Indian people have the opportunity 
to take advantage of the public systen of higher educat-on m the 
Or.-ted States. I can also state that ay opinion is shared by 
imiversity colleagues (note the attached letter fron Pre^jident 
Jm oztun of MDSU) and the coisaissioner ' s Office m the North 
Dakota systen of higher education. 
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Thoir Irpact on Poson nticn nnd Stato Econonic D<>velcrnont 

The tribal colleges have likewise becone a key player in the 
ecsRcnic developnent procass on their respective restt^/ations. 
Clearly, it wculd be inpcssible to overestinate the ..-nportance o£ 
their ccntmumg role m developing a veil trained and educated 
reser/ation worJc force. Over the last tventy years the 
reser'/at.cns where ^^ta* colleges are in place have beconse nuch 
nore attract.ve as potantial locations for cuts^^o concerns. 
They have likewise witnessed indigenous aanufacturinn 
devolcpncnt, e.g., at the Turtle Mountain and Fort PecK Ir.dian 
Reser'iTations. This is net to say that econcnic development has 
becore easy for the "tribal Cii.ie7e reser-zatior.s;" they still 
suffer the disadvantages inherent in reraote locations. But a 
better educated wory. force and the presence of a tribal college 
able to provide specialized wor.< force training slc needed has 
substantially enhanced the.r econcn-c development opportunities. 

At the sane tinse, it should be noted that the tribal 
colleges' contr-Cut»on to reser'^at.on econcnic devel^prient is net 
liaited to laproving the quality of the overall reser-zaticn work 
force or the provision of specialized traini;«g in connect-.cn with 
specific new reser-zat^on enterprises. T*ie colleges have also 
provide nany of their local people vith Che education and 
training they need fo improve their enploynent situation, their 
incone, and the quality of their lives. Two year programs m 
business and n4.ddle level nanagenenr. have enabled local Indian 
snail business people to improve their operations, and they have 
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enabled other Indian persons to establish snail business 
enterprises. Curriculuas in land nanageaent and farnimg and 
ranching have aade very suLstant:.al contributions to is.proving 
the cconc>nies of the Plains reservations. In a nunber of 
insrances, the tribal colleges have taken lead roles in enhancing 
the local econcny, e.g., Standi.ng Rock Cc.Tu'aunity college, whose 
acricjltjral cjrrlculuas and proactive srance-^have had a aa^or 
i.apact on the local faramg and ranching ecc^cray. xn other 
instances, the colleges have spearheaded efforts to develop new 
types of ecunuaic e.nterprises. The Blackfeet Ccar»unity College, 
fcr exaaple, is vorking closely with the tribal leeid^r:»hip to 
assun^e the aanageaent and further develcpaent of what is 
currently a federally fu.nded Indian auseua m Brovmmg, Montana, 
uith th^ expected outcoae being to substantially -enhance tribal 
mesne frora Glacier p^rk tourisa. Or again, the Fort Peck 
Ccanunity College is leading a tribal effort to develop a aajor 
facility for the conaercial j*roduction of aushrooas. In short, 
the colleges have beco.':e very inpor*^nt providers of technical 
assistance and leadership to t.heir tribes m areas ranging fron 
edoncaic planning to the analysis of pocential tribal ventures. 
Many ot the tribal college presidents in this rooa today aro 
active ao.-nbers cf their respective tribes* econoaic deve lops-sent 
ccnmtteos. 

What does this ncan to for the econonies of the states, or, 
for that natter, the federal econoay? Reservation econonio 
devclopnont contributes directly to the econonies of their 
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rospoctivo states and to the federal treasury. Indian people who 
art wc ng are paying taxes; they are not receiving welfare. 
Indian ^^ople who are wcrJc-ng arc likewise contributing directly 
to the econcnies of their states, since the aajcrit/ of their 
earnings will be spent m non Indian mstitutior.**. Furthermore, 
tr.Q contributions of reservation econctnic develcpnent to stat * 
ecsncnies and to the federa* treasury can be expected to continue 
Growing. 

Can all of this be attributed to the tribally-ccntrolled 
colleges? Ho. But in ay opinion, and this opinion is based on 
years of reservation experience, by far the largest part of it 
can. The tr.bal colleges have succeeded in creating a positive 
sua gaae. The better they do, the better the reser/ations do, 
the better the state dees, and the bettor the federal treasury 
dees. 

Senator Conrad, this csnclados ay testimony. Th^nic ycu. 
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April 6, 1990 



To WhoR It May Concern: 

Thxs is to express r:^y regrets ti^at it will not be possible for ae 
to attcna the Kmtn Annu&Z. A=:e:ican Incian Higher Education 
Ccnsortiun Conferenco. I had intended on being there, but the 
budget and planning issutr^ facing higher education in North Dakota 
at tne present tirae have c^Oc it i^possib^e for se to attend. 

Hy visit to the corrumty colleges across the state have convinced 
ne that these institutions play an important role in the higher 
education systen m North Dakota. Kc will do what wc car at KDSU 
to cooperate with the corrsunity colleges m achieving th^lr goals, 
t'urthcrr wc arc corjnittcd to shaking NDSU a positive experience for 
our Native American students. 

Best wishes for a rest SLCces^ful conference. 

Sincerely vours, 




President 
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DR. JOE HCDONALO 
PRESIDENT SALISH KOOTENAI COLLEGE 
AT BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 

Thank you vory much for providing m«Ribers ol AIHEC to provide 
tcatipony to you on the Trlbally Controlled Conwunlty College 
Assistance Ac* of 1978. As you know tho Carnegie Foundation for 
•t.^ of Ta*trhfnn HiH an oxtonsivc studv ?f the trloal 



Or. trnOBt Doyer wrote: "Today twenty* four higher learning 
institutions, founded an* controlled by Indians, are serving 
Native coimunlties Irorn Michigan to Washington State, vrhllu most 
ot thuso colleges are n* more than a decade olf* a blink in tir.e 
for higher education they h&ve undergone drar^tic growth, 
expanding and gaining recognition in spite of conditions otnors 
would regard as impossible.'^ 

The Foundation rcsoar^hors were continually jtruck b/ the capacity 
of tribal colleges to cope with resources they felt v'ere, 
"painfully restricted". They lound salaries far too low, 
libraries that were terribly underfunded, and adminictrators 
struggling In daily financial crises that other higher loa/ning 
institutions would totally reject. 

Thoy found that many of tho colleges were housed in nlsnattjed 
trailers and unsuitable bu4ldin75 converted from other use« after 
fcf,lng virtually condemned. It was their finding that despite all 
of these difficult conditlor.s, tho tribal colleges have not only 
nanaged to stay alive, but they also expanded their services and 
"creatively serve their students and their conmunltios". 

The Report stated that the tribal colleges are truly corjr.unU. 
Institutions. "Alter years of brutal physical hardship and 
di:»orienting culiural iosb. Native Amur ican»--through 'ho tribal 
c^>nc;;e rovcrvOnt arc bu*lding new ccrjr.unitles based o.. shared 
trad it ions/' 

The proLlct^s of fxtrerr.* poverty, high unenpi%>yr.ent, rampant 
aicohoi^S'Ti, pgor health ^ondit.cns* a:,d high infant mortality are 
crises thtf t-ibai rollvgcs **ro trying to help solve by providing 
leadership, prcgrana, and roscurcos to meet the challenge. 
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The researchers for the Foundation found that the heart ol the 
tribal college movewent is a coouTiitment by Native Americans to 
reclaim their cultural ^eritage. Some tribes have lost much of 
their tradition and feel an urgency to reclaim all they can fron 
the past as they co-^£ront the problems of the present. They went 
on to w.^ite: Indians are determined to reaffirm their 
heritage, and tribal colleges, through cheir curriculum and campus 
climate, are places of great promise". 

Upon completion of the two year study of the tribal colleges, the 
Foundation summarized their findings as follows: 
First , tribal colleges establish a learning environment that 
encourages participation by and builds self confidence In students 
who have come to view failure as the norm. 

Second , tribal colleges celebrate and help sustain the irich Nati/e 
American Traditions. 

Third, tribal college? provide essential services that enrich the 
communities surround Ir.g them. 

Fourth , the colleges are often centers for research and 
scholarship. 

The Report discusses the place for traditional culture m higher 
education, the enrollment trends, the characteristics of the 
students, the governance, the faculty, physical facilities and 
builds a need for funding. It discusses the important role the 
tribal colleges play in their local communities by helping in the 
areas of native culture, health care, and economic development. 

Ten recommendations are made to help maintain and improve the 
tribal colleges, 

1. The Foundation recommends that the federal government 
adequately support tribal colleges by providing the full funding 
authorized by Congress. Specifically, it recommends that the 
$5,820 authorized per student be appropriated and that, from this 
point on, federal appropriations keep pace with the growth of 
Indian student enrollment. 

2» It urges that the libraries, science laboratories, and 
classroom facilities <jt tribal colleges be significantly Improved 
through federal government appropriations. It also proposes that 
foundations help improve facilities at tribal colleges. 
Specifically, it recommends that the federal government 
appropriate funds for construction as authorized in the Trlbally 
Controlled Community College Act so that, by the year 2000, every 
college has an adequate plan to fulfill it;s educational 
obligations . 

3. The Report urges that connections between tribal colleges 
and non Indian higher education be strengthened. Specifically, it 
Recommends that four year institution work with tribal colleges 
for the transfer of credit and the development of cooperative 
degree payments. 
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4. It rec^^T-nends that programs linJung tribal colleges to 
their corrjnur.it ICS bo significantly incrocsod. 

5. It rcconunends that Tribal colleges expand their important 
role of preserving the languages, history, and cultures of the 
tribes . 

6. It is recommended that state governments more adequately 
support tribriJ colleges. The Report urges especially that the 
states target fur.ds for community service programs 

7. The Foundation felt that t.^e establishment of a 
comprehensive program for faculty development at the tribal 
colleges Is very Important. 

8. Other Foundations are encouraged to collaboratively 
support the Tribal College Institute, which is designed to 
strengthen administrative leadership in Native American higher 
education. 

9. The Report recommends that the national awareness and 
advocacy programs for tribal colleges be strengthened. 
Specifically, it recorjnends that private philanthropies 
collaborate to provide, for three years, support for a Washington, 
D.C. office with a full time cirector- 

10. The final recommendation is that the newly established 
tribal college endowment (The American Indian College Fund) be 
supportod to Increase the fiscal base and bring long-term 
stability to the tribal colleges. 

Senator;*, t.^ie members of the American Indian Higher Education 
Consortium tcei that the Report accurately reports what is going 
o.a with the Tribal Colleges, and that the recommendations 
accurately Dortray the needs of the College, We sincerely hope 
that we can* count on the help of this Comnittee and of Congress to 
help carry out the recc.Tjnendations . 

Thank you very much for al levying ne t^j present this information on 
the Carnegie Special Report entitled Tribal co l leges , Shaping the 
Future of Native, America . 
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nAVin ARCRAMBAULT 
AIKEC PRFfirnrNT, *nd 
rHKMnFKT, STAKD7NC ROCk COMMUKITY COI LFC^ 



On bchrtlf of ihr 22 «ctf^^•r CoUegcft of the AnrrJcun ln<<l<»n Higher 
Education ConPortJur which arc eupporte*' by Titles 1 «nti II of "The 
Trlbally Controlled CocsnunUy Colleges Assistance Act," ve extend our 
dpprcclftUor to the Tnltcd Stntc* Scnjitr Select Cop-trlttec on Indian 
AffAirt for this opportoplt) to express our views reRsrdlng the 
re#uthorlfotlon of this ac:. This tcsclron> will llrlt lt«clf to 
addresfllne Title 1 of the Act. Our AIHFC coHeague, Ksvsjo CorngnJty 
CoUeee, cm present their vlevs on Title II. 

Before spesVInp to the specifics of re<»iithori r«t 1 on Issues, T 
%.ould HVe to flTAt polPt out for the record sooe relevent b^eVnroiind 
snd sv'cccssos of the trlhwl coMcgcs. It Is o«r opinion thAt "The 
TrlbsIJy CoptroIIed Conrunlty Colleges Aeslst^^nce Act" Is one of the 
rott powerful success stories In Indlsr country todsy. Although this 
statute h^s been Itsplenented for ;i\j»t a decede, Insufficient ( Ire t <^ 
fuHy nc.^sure sll lis f « r- reach 1 ng ftocJsl j»nd econonlc Isp^icts, It h^f 
ej:ts>7Uncd so^^^e ext rAordlrary a cc orp 1 1 fi btsc n c e la Its infant hlsiory. 

It is oui con:ent*op th^t the rlb<>' coIIeg<e ^rc ©nc of the 
wfscft J^vcstffrnte of Federal dolZ<*.ts. When first en*cted In 3978 , 
^nly 12 ibi^l ccllegcs existed. Ihe orlglnsl nunbor of full tine 
e<;«l vfllerc y :ndJ«»r ctuc^cnts v»f. J,-,aO. Ry 3 99^, thl* nuDher had 
expanded to 77 tribal colleecs .,nd c A,97S fuil-tlrer equivalency 
;rdt^n stodAnt count. (Ir <*ctu«7lty, over 3C,000 students Attend the 
nation's 22 tribal colleges ranging froe full to p«rt*tlne 
erroM it.^ot K , tut for purposes of the allocarloi fornols, these cou»-ts 
are redvced to full-tlrc equivalencies). 

>or 'Ms growth to he\e occured vJthJn « hsrt^shlp ei>v J rop-«er t of 
consistent n on- r e « po ns I v e nf ss fros the Federal trustee (the Bureeu of 
IrdlPtp AffMlr*), inadequate facilities and reager appropriation* vhlch 
contlnusJJy evcrsg^d less th.in hslf thot Avall^hJe per student to 
ATHEC's colleague pubU c Institutions, streets to s tremendous 
edu.;*tJonAl void t!i<*t exlPted, ard vh'ch these collegtrs cane 1 r. o 
exist cnce to f 1 3 1 - 

Aronf tho«e vho have earn'^d degrees or honed their sVilJs through 
Attending the trjbj*: ^■«^t^eg♦'<;, the v^erpl Ayrer t r^t** If 1 s 

cortifl^tft drsr^r iCAl ly a tt^>:lonaI r ee*-rv^i r 1 on untrp Vytrtrt rsre 
t^0^ i<-nf<s fr<%~ ?Si tr high as gj*. 

Ir e J990 6.>!*rJo t^^rrcy cf A'HrC 1 rf 1 1 1 uc 1 ors , v^iger c^»rnfd by 
gredw^t^ft r<»nped frctr ^P.'^oo ^bov^ $2C.0^0 ^irnu^lly. ir r^et 
Instances, these IndlMdu*-!? cen b^^ expected t contribute t <» the t^x 
tASc et an estlc^red f7«ir p^-r irdlvldual and social security st Jl.'^SO 
per IndlVfdu^'. Iitrthrr, the 6urve> doc<»r^erts thf^t up-?rd of 70' of 
,n err^rJpg trlhel rollt^t- ftTu/*ents h«»d -^o If^h ^Vllls r<r ede<7i»^4t*. 
eprJoyPfnt prl^r tr attcfdlng thcjt^ col.efes. For sonc of the trihel 
^<Ut£(f, 9^' tv : 0? of cr?frjrf ftudenrs /«*<-cd this bJc^'r crployrent 
^Ktui*- iilci t^- rd-fss5fk>. 

U sppc^irs ihet nor only d"e<» the 'Trlb^illy Controlled Coi^riinlty 
CcKet*^ AcHfit^^ncf Alt" cp-ihle e wUe irvestnent of Federsl dc?)«rf, 
ir r,«ry lostencet It irc\i^K'^ entire r^-dlrecllon of rcdrr^l dollars 
AS rfg;rd> trlhal college bene f i 1 a r • e who are no Joticer Vflf^re 
boufl. J<iOij.rc<* wJt^ eprrf^rrl/^te educ«ti^r,^2 opp/vj- 1 un J ; j tribal 
colU'ft ^tu<Unt* c^r df b^rcre ccrtrlhutors vUhln our n.»MOf's 

'^ccnory. h^'V^-\,r r 1 1 tM< c ^-r ^ " J bi> f j oi r^v b^. thev f,^e 
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Of tho 22 tribal roller^*, n arc fuUy ^coredMj-d. Two offer 
four v..r degrees. OglM. Lakot. CoUcse. ..rvJng the » J ' « ^ U^"'' 

ReaeJv^ on both cf South Dakota. TbM year, Slntc Clr.k. College 

other 20 trlbM ccllc&e^ offer iw. yesr degrees et the A.*orjMe 
?ev!l. rt.r i/^ny Ir<^lar; ^tudeM^, the.c coJlef.e. are the br dge to 

XnM tu Of the trih.! colJeges purveyed. 71," of tbcJr Mud.nts 

iav gci or to Mtend oth.r n.lnstrear coUcgee. Ir ^.ny ^^J^^^^^^ 
the*f%i»!i< stt.i'cnte; votO d :^ot h<»ve Micceeded hnd thry bcg«r t hM r 
PC e "d/ry exrcrlcpc. h> directly erterlng n«Sr>«:r..n ^^^^^^^^^-J' 
?hc coUee. expeVjcnce clo., to ho=e enaMes « supporUve ^/y^^^"^^^ 

'^wn nrce. M*-v etiidertfi require rer.<^d!<») and .upporl perNJces thM 
vould .U>y not be «vaJi.hU to then Jn the Urger, do.ln.nt •oc»ery 
in" Uutlonc. In Fone tribe, served by thr coUegeB as r,-y «* to 
9St o' tho c:^ro)2ei^rt sprek their r^Ativc l<»ngu*gc. The bllJnguM 
n*u,rc of tribal coDc^et; erh,>rfet lecrrlng opportunJrft h> creAtlng 
ffn(«ur«\. crvfropront for the y>»ny etudentft who spc^k FngJJ^h as a 

Uneu«>^. , erd a consequence have .chJcved full proflclerry 
ir neither )/»r»uAge The ccncgec aUo fr.iucntly rePO^.J?«te .or the 
^.M-Mn^ef of the f.cccndnry tchoo)» fron Mcb r^ry Ftodente cc--» 
And Kfdr r».rev>d bcf r to erstwhile " drop- ^ tF* whn /rc given a 
Bfccr.*, ard tvird ch^^ree M necetc*r>, at ^'.ci-tlonal nchfeverent. 

M«nN atudentF ha%c dercndert farlllc*. ard for these atteydnnce at 
^ dlft/»nt .irJvertiJty vould i^l-ply be be>ond c or* I dcra 1 1 or . 0. the 
rolUg.^ *ur^cved, ar average of 8?? of th.- students hove dependent 
Sartnet. For'four of tb<Re collepct, over 90^ hnd dependent 
£<,^!nes. An average of of th* studerts are ngle 

hf,^^ -cf-h<«^,eehr td having er ftverage of 2.8 dependar:- to support. 
TbU i< t (^Itple ar*>rage; two of the college* enrollrcntf ar*> 75. nnd 
pr>^ «^I^*gU ^ej^d-vf-houSMbolde, sorrf vlth oore than 6 dependant?. lor 
tvc,, aMd*-K?i» c:o$e to hore. parr-tiDe atttrrdrtrce And a persornlly 
a«j.portJw cn%lrorPrnt tb«t oar cor<i!de. the vhole farll) unit arc 
abfr^lutily c»sentl<*l 1 1> order for ther to progr»>i^ft. 

w^nv i^tvd.^^tf cr.roU rot eeenrrr degrees, hut ta.*' epctlfU 
e../*.r* th;*t vlW upgr^dr t>^elr Job FklMp. At or^ eolUge «lore, 
s**^.^ 1<>8^. 121 of thr 221 bvKlne<^(. tt^Jorj b -ive been crployed «Mlc 
taMrr oour^cc. Arr^.<;6 aU th» tribal college*, an avcrp^ cf 4^ ^ of 
tv*- ftudcn-f Vcr,d th^Jr er?lcv-fr! ablUtlef. 6P^ f'/^rrln*. pov^r. 
t>- t-^b ^'U^ pf.rt-'l^'^ errl<*brfrt -eurf*?. 

!<; rt*»Tr paVk <,>refu: rote t £r^^*h trend *"-on»^ the 

-f,'.'?.-. b* U f: t^tr\f^ triV^'J f^.U?*"; for dActr^rr Arerfcar 
e Irtv thf b/*b^ buc-'^r bj'u of i;<^cl.-;v are »gJng, ^t*f^i coTlep-e fgt 
'rf r.^*^* T'^r', -r.' ♦'^■erlrp t^rlr fcrM*^t. For ro*t Irdlnr 

rr*u'*-«rAf, Irv.ti- i »^ t n-v . Ar ' ^ t 1 f 1 exarrS'^f, of the ^ril-l 

rfM-'^^M^n J- r» **>rvl-e ^rr. <! i'ocp C^'-rvrUy CMl^fe. North 

r..,W-A fcr^ J^2' irr. v.^i^r ar( *>f' <' tl Jf pcpo^aUo- ar« ur<icr 

^c. If- At ^ir-rd^^g F- V &lfuy. N<rrrv r>«-Vrt6, cf tt*^ , 

roju-Mlor rr^^r «pf "9. Mi of lYi^ ioru)^HcT^ i f> vnder U. A- 
Cr-v Vfrt^r-, e-r-ed b> I * t ! Big Hcrr fcHefe. ^C* are ttrd.r 

Vlth tb-^ «-abll*i1ed iiv-c*'^f^^f of the trlbrl colleger Ir tbelr 
l,.^ .ftl«» at,^ j^rour'f*^' n<.:lcn, It i a \frtM^"' c»rtalrt> th.M 

tM» d'^^^M-«I'v m^rri'i.Jrf pcrul^Mor vJSl JrertaflngU' 2 oe» «^ o tff 
tfib«J rr"" <>«^ pr'»\J<*'> (yjAr.<*<'* ,*'r\Icef Ir, Irirent future vcarf. 
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There rtri stJl! c«ry other f er- rtachl rg contributions of the 
trjl.^*) colJtjite to thrlr r<'eer \ c 1 1 on corrunltiee bryond rat r 1 cul a t 1 or 
prd ecrloyebl Illy c one J<!er e t lon^ . Doe to the JeolAted loc»tJor of 
ccst o' t^c rff.ervs: lonft, t^e trlb*! colleger serve tt a center for 

tiJbfl eervicefi. Koi^t rrlbAl coJleges offer CFP, ABE And 
cocrunlt) ouir<.^»ch progrnnft resource* permit which arc J nacceei; I bl e 



i^iM'vr'i'j* iu. It- ir(^\^^i OlttAncee, severe winters and lafldcquatf 
rOs*d«^. Trll'flJ ccTUre Health r<'ocdtlon offerings hdve a «lEnifjc<»nt 
lttP«ct on entH(< re«ervatlorf , vbere for «cre the Incidence of 

^-^^^ AJcohoHstt a« hUh iO> 

SoPr- trlbAl concrete conduct heplt^ screeninp clinics for the pi-bllc. 
So^e operate AJcobol Abu^e ^»nd drug Av^renese progrAn*; for their 
eorisvnltlrs «nd scbcoU, as uell a* science fair* and c<.reer guidance 
prograff^ In co.Kt-rt vlib elenentary pnc' secondary schooJe. fJany offer 
no-p^^rtJsan voter education An<* citizen AWnrcnees profrars. As Just 
one ext»rr3e, t»roufb Irs StuJcnt Covernttent, Ft. Belknap CoMece 
Increased vri^r reglstmtion fror 2U to 87Z er four year*. Sotre 
prcvl<«r pi>'enr!ng ccurses and chlJd <Hfiy care; *An> oir reach to sorlor 
clUrers. N^^ry hold leaccrshlp trAlrlnp pnd other spiclsilzed 
v:rksbcrf »rd ee-lr;»r«; onc cxfrple, tralrlrg an e» j re urli of the 
Soil Conservation Service on d^^labdse. Ke;»r3y pjl are ioct*) poInTs 
»or KkMvc Af^cricbn cultura; Hctlvltlct fnd preeervai 1 o- . Ard nearly 
all offer t^cir Jlbrerj. rcfcvrces to the reservation pubMc. Ar leASt 
or\». ojfeis rj5< to the rcKcrvt.tlon through the Colleg- p. bHc 
Television. And sU of the :2 trlhrl colleges enobJe their students 
to feci a gre&ter scrse of self-worth aod self-esteer through the^r 
^ellrye ech 1 e vesien t s . 

th'- eforcrert <ored lists And exarplcs «re not exhaustive 
tlo f.,^ fvUy rrprcs^t tAt I.e. l'.>pefully, these substantlAte the r^ny 
wvrthv^ontrlbutlons of -.hesc .oTleges to their coraunltles, unserved 
tM(H'>!li PP\ other SfA^ate, /»nd spesJs to the crltlcnl need for the 
rf M,»Vor«7^t Ion of the 'Trlb^lly Contrv^llcd CorrunJty Colleges Aft." 
I would Ttt>M like speak to the cany onret n*»eds of the trlbAl 
colKf.^ fit, relAios to our coorludlng requests for erend.jrerts tc the 
le^uthorlrat Ion. 

0^^^^ c rigl.-l Act a! o.-ed for « l.^r student a u t hor 1 7^ t i on of 
$3,8*r . While t\ic level h^s never been realized tbro'igh 
appropM^tJone^, It Is crlri.Ally nred<'d. The severe isoJAtlo- f^ 
of t>o Jc-^tloo rosr of the colleges increASes rci»rlv f<\l cost., 
Kt^-tlrf- ("^'f. :?T( jr^S-»^<i z'r,<>c^i'iy pt between ir)r ^.^/^ J0\ high,.- on 
r"t.«-rxj*! Jci^c l vh-r }cc<'Tlor't. h^;»rjv ell services, fVipj>1r(S 

.Tn<* d< T J\M r 1< s 4d** «r .xtr^ Uyer of cosJ. Tr«ve: costs for 
pyrr^ftslrg cr t^M c^-li, for bid r.c^lptt ccci»rwiAre to costlv 
rrrfcr t J.^ff . rist«-cc edvvret^Iy /ffcctf tribal c<!3eRe erplovecs, w 
pax hlghtr <o«ti. of stories at United nearbv vendors, or pay'hlgh 
cc»fts of du.t»f»c^ travel enrf :ln*. to coppctltlv*^ vendors. F.rplovees 
fre-^v^^ntlj ) ^v, itrre.fi.cc? c^-.-sitirg costs docuoented »s high as an 
^ddtl^f . j:,A0^ to n.fnc per >c<«r, vet trJb<»l tollege personnel 
rver^-ge s^^Urlrs th^^t r*-nge hetwven 1^5 «pd ?B?. ocer th<*r. t^^lr 
j>«Ulc Inftirurior crj c^g-..^. Their fringe b.- fits ^re slrlUrly 
lest, in svf*- lostnrfCf, nen- ' xl i t m ; . if trlh.'il coUeges Are to 
rontlruf 5^ lof^i tow.^rd p gOAl of educAtlonAl exceMerce And cqvf\ 
t'duf.aicr^l orr^rtunjtj fcr thcfr 6t«»dents, tl^e eithorlscd 3evcl of 
j-r».todcnt JiM.<»»ng rus» coffer sore hope toward «,rhleving thi»r goft) . 
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)t It: our fo»-iher r cc ottnend fl 1 1 on that the overoJ) level of 
ftothor lr<»t 1 on for the Act be IncrcflRcd t« $65 MllMon. 1hl« Ic 
necesF^ry bec/»u«:c, should the per Indian Jtudent count level of 
funding becoire rCal>7e<!» and wc rctt^ln dedicated tcvard thlP 8Cftl» 
then contld^-rlng t hr roreet growth In annual enroll cntR, thl6 
^ Increase le justlfjct^. The colleges have leveraged up to unnuAl 

growth Jn past ycari^, «nd In vlev of the population Jndlcatorfc, 
*nro)ltr.en' growthe seer assured. ThJe requett slnply seek> that eqofl 
educational opportunity be ftv«>llable to students In trlbel colleges 
^ tb«t whlcn Is nvatlsble to ffAlnfttrcflr, Anerlca. 

Although AIHFC ha* c ons 1 e t ♦•n 1 1 y endorsed the need for forv^ri 
funding, It hSB never been reallred. Indian e("i>cstlon progrsns are to 
Oiy knowledfie the only educational prograns whJch find themselves 
frequently well Into an jicadCDlc year without knowing whAt their 
budgets for that ye<»r ^ni be. It seercs that this problem tta> not be 
rcredjfO through the authorizing «tatute, but sJnce Jt le bc paramount 
J wi$h to point out for the record the severe regatlvc lnPf<tt Jt »a» 
Oft plonnlitg and operations for thf collegos. 

A^HrC rccopicends that the allocation per Title I collef*- sboul*' 
he b.-jsed on the prcvJoue yecr's Indian Student Court a\erofc. 
^urthor, that the enrollrcrt average of 12^ per year shaU be 
cstabllshe<* as the caxirutr Increase ir ppr college al1oca:lor» over 
the pre\loi«6 year a3)oc#.tlon. ThJs is mtcrdcd towaK* nJnJclzlng the 
negative cffp'crs on all colleges, particularly the snail colleges, If 
an upart Ic 1 pa t ed trcr*^n<?oua Incie^ce In enrollnent should occur at any 
one college, as has oceured In paM years. 

rlnaUy, undi*r distributions of operations, AlHEC reeocr.rucR that 
funds distribution he provided to TJtle 1 colleges at 100^ or or ahoot 
Octob* r of each Fiscf* "iear. I>elays In B5A Adpi nl s* ra 1 1 ve 
diehwrffr<'rt K , ard errors In theJr disbursenent c S 1 c u 1 a ( 1 on i , e^-r 
creatt havo»- for tribal eoJle^* operations even after the flral Fiscal 
Year appropriation level is Known. The colleges h.ivc i^ore than 
ostabHsVed a retpcrslhjo t recV recoid 1 r, administering tribal college 
funds, and believe this request is fully Justified. 

rpder riannlftg, Alh^^ reccsnenrts that appropriations earn^sr'.ed 
for new collfg*** steirtup£^» su<h that an apount equal tc 5? of the 
Title I Se<tlon 12H> appr epr 1 e t 1 on shall be the ff,*xlr>ur axaJIahi^ f<vr 
re^ con*-g^5t fundlri^c, aj If ret expanded, fhnl) bt^ reaUoeatcd 
eqotrnhlv tc i«ylG?In? 7M1<^ : collcfes- 

V*- itii'*- th<»t tbf rr-i-uthorl s^t 1 or certain p.ovli^lons t)iat vll) 
j.rewci, rettorf and ( tr^rfxhiu find^'g stabilltv fvr ccllcgtf ^Vieh 
tcccivf fvnd<> throiif> tie S-^yd^ > A t, whirr, e^c In addition to fi'^ds 
authorized thr^^fpl : 1 *- Irlh.-^l Cc'leg^^fr Art. It eJiOuld be crsuied tha^ 
trtV I centfvf T^t he ?rr<«n£*-d Ir ar> fo; recclyt ef S^vdfr Ae t 

fvrdf. Te date ivef-e c<.lle^-ef include' For: Pc'.hold Co-rurUy 
Co. .-ge^ TirlU ' iriafr Cv:Uj,^, Og : . 3 a Lnkrrfc Cellcf , TijI; Jrlfe 
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Trlbttl cvllef^-h foi fi»cllltlc» cn<J construcMon Hap hern 

vc) )-iocwi»<*ntrd . MoRt coUff*** hei^nn Jn c t r r J or<» t c<« or <»b,ip<"c»nr<' 
RovcirnvPt t^vMJMcf^, fine* jrntt h<»\c novcr h<><^ fdcqu^^tc repj»Jr or 
r<'i nt et\(«i c e uliu** Inccrilon. Sont pose serloos he«Hli ^r.d Bf»fe\y 
I»roble»c, 6i«o^i p<i the rr*-«ence of ^lubfito* In ;wo coDrfies. MoRt need 
$loip2e hflSlc repairs, and clthcut ettcnMon these deter 1 orn 1 1 ng 
c^rdiilc^ns are orl) ex.i c c rb* : ed ov\ r tire. Jr'^edJfJte need*; nre norc 
xUnr ftodebl, Buch ^ fercc «rd Jreu^Atlon for One tcMoge dny c/ire 
(irc«, «nd oper/»d<d furroceti end roofc for others. 

AIHEC urged the Corrlttee to strengthen thepc f«cilltlr* and 
conf t rite 1 1 on piovl&lonp. Inder facllllles ve recorroend that the 
appropriation «w t hor I y a t I or be set t $30 M'MIon per yrf.r. Vnder new 
cor«it rue 1 1 on, u c rfcc-r.nd tbPt the appropriation e gt bor I ta 1 1 on be Cet 
ft MMMor pt: yi'<»r, vlth 4 r o 1 ratio taateb froo each 

c^llef*, and i» e«JJIn|; cf ?AC'r,00n b** «.t<»lUp»ed <»f. the ri>xlrwr 
r«><j wired eoHet'-e contribution. 

Hr,<*)lv, urdcr the EndovD»>nt provisions of the Act, vf corntrd 
the InUvducMcii of <i 2?n, o PJ 1 1 to Jncreaee the Feder**! 
-^ont rihut icn to t ht Tribally Cortrollrd Corr<unIty Coiiefo Endov:iert 
rrofrar. The need tor Increnscd endovrronti; ho R been 
v>n-f Ob*: t Articled b> tie coIJefi'p, /»nd MkevJee the severe 
UrJ t<»t J oriP 8nc>rg t>^*' conegor to ralee evbsti^ntJel private RorcbJnf 
recourcec. TM c ererdnent vould e/ise the hardship and greaily enhanc 
the colUfec ablJlt> to reftlJj^ c pOtentlAUy rore «IgrlfJear? Ipp^ct 
fror t!e interetJt provl&lon^. Ve mge Ite enactcent. 

AU'EC i>J$c rtcoTrupdg tht*t the Contrlttee nreird the Fndowrert 
r^rovisJonfi to Irrlude rt*ai ewtatr ard deferred giving a& pn eUov^>ble 
j>0P~Ft'd( r«» 1 rc«tch- T^e d**te for replptrrlng p.itehJng rc«ourcp8 with 
ihf BIA fbouJd be set at tb^ 3^6t nontV, or <jgArter, of the Fltcal 
Year In ordt-r to r<»xlnl7e thi bt-nefltc of the provislop. Jgrthcr, the 
provtdon thf<t fundt> gnder the Endownent rec^»Jn dv^I^Able untM 
eypotaed cbogld be clarified and atrengtbened to eni^iire tbot no 
Utltitc cxlttp Tor BIA r i s I nt *• rpret « t Icn , end eubsequert terrIn«>tIon 

/ the evt«Ii6bi)H> of thofe en<*ovr<rt lunds at the clote of ary 
ntc^l Her. Flr^^lly, tit provj ]*^ should txp^tfl the dcf I motion of 
fJJov^bV expenditures to epRurf t'^f inr<*r<Pf Inrone t<^y experded 
In «ccorv^»-nie vJtb t e ro^i ftr;<* riSRior of the rcfipcAlve college. 

3r tucrrwticn, th*'-^ fft ircblf-r.; with the I l er.^n t ft t 1 on of ibJc 
ttetule for vh/cb our ycort. cf dc J J be r t ionf d t U 1 ylrJd nc proposed 
soJotK»nt. Tbtfe probleri- center <*roond o hJftoty vheieJp, dritpltc 
CK\t <:< "u-^K Tiitd n^rdR and t hi c u t b or 1 2 a t ! o^* ajlovanrci of the Act, the 
AIHFC <vnt£;»'*^ ccrMnuc to rcr^^vo p^r ftudert level of funding at 
flpprt>> Ir.. 1 1 :> hf.lf tht>r yrcvld»d t< cur eJpter pur)Jc i H t ut I oo<; . 
Our Federel ira^re*^, th.- £.re**t of Indian Affiifrf, contJr"<*i Jn vbot 
Appc.iri: ; o be the anMrb*"H^ of their advocacN r e*. pc 1 b 1 11 f v to)e, 
arid ye*r aftt-r ye^^r r^quef.'^ fk,ftdln^' froi the Co,fref(^ »x U\r3s th/t 
vc.uJ*^ r.i Intern Tribal v*aU*^p< offerlrgi fit less than h«lf ih<»r 
provloc.^ 10 th^ ren cf tht nfflor'f p( <? t e ec ond<» r y J '><i 1 1 1 i»t J or, ^ . 
VHic thlt dJlen*,* stcf^f to b<; Outiiidc tbr agsplceet of ar pot'iorla^of 
rert /?> , I vU\ to cerclud* vJrb staling It for tbp terord, Jn ti e hr^pe 
:S<it for^d--^) ft, er^iwcr right be fouri tirough the autborlsing proc*^fi 
vMch vould help brlrg f .ud ^-^iOHl edncfttJon;*! opportunity to 
Arcrlc/f rn^Ifl'! r.ti/.rnr Ir trjb«^ colJege(i through fun r t-^ V ? n t ? e>r. 
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TESTIMONY ON REAUTHORIZATION OF THE 
••TRIBALLY CONTROLLED COMMUNITY COLLEGE ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1978" AS AMENDED 



SUBMITTED BY 
TURTLE MOUNTAIN CHIPPEWA TRIBE 
TWILA MARTIN-KEKAHBAH, CHAIRPERSON 
BELCOURT, NORTH DAKOTA 58316 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the committee. My 
name is Twila Martin-Kekahbah. I am Tribal Chairperson of the 
Turtle Mountain Chippewa Indians. I thank the committee for 
this opportunity to share my belief that the "Tribally Controlled 
Community College Assistance Act" should be reauthorized. 
Since FY 1 980, the first year for which funds were received by 
the Turtle Mountain Community College, the college has visibly 
improved In all areas of operations. Clearly without the 
"Tribally Controlled Community College Assistance Act, there 
would be no independent Tribally CorUrolled College on the 
Turtle Mountain Indian Reservation today. 

The Turtle Mountain Community College was founded in 1973 
with the philosophy that "higher education for Indian people can 
best flourish when provided by, for and of Indian people and that 
Indian self-determination will result from Indian people so edu* 
cated within the physical and philosophical matrix of their 
community". To that end, the underlying goal of the institution 
is to provide quality education to all people. 

ACCREDITATION 

Foreseeing reauthorization of the act. North Central Association 
of Schools and Colleges, after a thorough on-site review of the 
institution, granted continued accreditation to the college in 
Juh, 1989. 

To illustrate the importance of P.L. 95-471 to the accreditation 
process, let me quote the Report of a Visit document submitted 
by North Central Association following its 1980 visit, "with the 
funding of the Indian Community College Act a reasonable secure 
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source of revenue can be provided". Without a doubt, d firmly 
established funding base wHI Influence the Accrediting 
Associations determination as to whether the Turtle Mountain 
Community College will maintain continued Accreditation In the 
years to come. In order t o provide quality pnst secondarv aHu^ 
cation the Turtle M ountain Community Cotleoe must have a firm- 
ly established stab le funding base for college operations. 

The reauthorization of the Tribally Controlled College 
Assistance Act is essential to the continued grov/th of Turtle 
Mountain Community College. The law authorized "grants for 
the operation and Improvement of TribaMy Controlled Community 
Colleges to Insure continued and expanded educational opportu- 
nities for *ndian students, and to allow for the improvement and 
expansion of the physical resources of such institutions". 

The Act should provide more than "seed" money. This interpre- 
tation was not the intent of congress^howe ver the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs has not accepted the legislation as a critical 
part of their education programs and has never requested ade- 
quate funding levels. Reauthorization should address this Issue. 

Using documents which have been furnished to Congress by the 
BIA showing the complete financial status of each Tribal 
College; the BIA has concluded that the Tribal Colleges are re- 
ceiving mega-bucks from "other " sources and that, because of 
this, the funds available per iSC are more than adequate. 

Without exception, every Tribal College depends on the Tribally 
Controlled College Assistance Act for its primary source of op- 
erational funds. 

Also, without exception, every Tribal College receives "other" 
funds from numerous other sources. Almost to the dollar, these 
other sources involve federal dollars, which have restricted and 
categorical spending restrlntion*;, in addition, these "other" 
programs are sought "competitively", and are "supplemental". 
are Shgrt \^rm, and cannot be used for the general operation of 
the institution. 
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All of the Tribal Colleges would like to reduce their dependency 
on Federal funds. To that end, the Tribal Colleges are doing ev- 
erything possible to rals money from private sources. To be 
useful, any private money raised should be stable, long term, 
with the Investment avallabto for the general operation of the 
Institution. The law provides for the funding of an endowment 
program, but to date very little funds have been appropriated 
for this purpose. Last year our tribe awarded Turtle Mountain 
Community College $350,000 to apply towards the matching re- 
quirement of the law. However, FY 1990 appropriations did not 
provide for adequate funding. As a result, the match could not 
be met and our college is losing out on Endowment interest 
money wh^ch Is essential to their long term financial stability. 

It takes money to raise money, and If the fund raising Initia* 
tlves of the colleges are to be taken seriously, then a multi- 
year investment would be required. At present, the colleges do 
not have these types of financial resources available to them. 

Our students, particularly our graduates, continue to demon- 
strate success. Each of these successful students represent an 
Individual insurance policy against unemployment and virtually 
assures than one more American Indian will become an effective 
and contributing citizen of the American democracy. If one 
compares ell of the Federal Funds spent on Indian reservations 
and Indian programs over the past several decades and compares 
that figure to the Federal funds spent on Tribal Colleges and 
then compares the genuine success of these programs, it be- 
comes clear tha^ the Tribal Colleges are the most cost effective 
programs on Indian reservations today. 

We all recognize that one of the most Important roles of the 
Tribal Colleges Is to graduate students who can find employ- 
ment or transfer to upper division colleges and universities to 
earn advanced degrees in areas necessary for tribal develop- 
ment. However, our Tribal College Is taking the lead in two 
areas that are important to tribal development. The first of 
these is the contribution they are making to economic develop- 
ment and the second is the leadership role they are taking in re- 
gards to strengthening triba) government. 
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In the area of economic development, the college is making 
three main contributions. The first Is the natural impact in 
economic dollars th{)t are being generated because the college Is 
owned and operated by the tribe. Theie fire new dollars that 
only a few years ago were not In circulation within the reserva- 
tion economy Secondly, the college has taken the initiative to 
assist tribal members with the establishment of Indian owned 
business. The college has formed what is perhaps the first 
tribally based business organization whose membership is .n- 
tirely locally owned Indian businesses. The third contribution 
involves the training of tribal members to assume employment 
with private industry. For example, the college has trained 
welders and machinists for the tribally owned manufacturing 
plant and they have trained data entry technicians for the trib- 
ally owned Data Entiy Corporation. l3otl5 of these are examples 
of the college Identifying the emplovment needs of the reserva- 
tion and responding by developing training programs to satisfy 
those needs. 

Our tribal college Is the only educational entity on the reserva- 
tion that has deliberately made tribal government a part of 
their curriculum. Over the years, through their students, we 
have witnessed a gradual awareness of the need to have a strong 
tribal government. The college has taken the responsibility to 
bring Issues before the people in open forums. For example, the 
college is currently working with the tribal government to put 
before the people a revised constitution and by-laws. The new 
constitution will result in a stronger government which will 
help to ensure sovereignty and protection of tribal member 
rights. 

In conclusion, I feel that the Turtle Mountain Community College 
has been and will continue to be the best Investment, the best 
alternative, for our Indian people who desire a college educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, this concludes my 
testimony. Your attention Is greatly appreciated. MIgwetch. 
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TESTIKONT OF CHAJKKAN EDHARD LOKK FIGHT 
BEFORE THE 

SENATE SELECT* COMiaTrBE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Kr. Chfiirmetn, members of the .Subcommittee tharOc you for this 
opportunity to provide this testimony. My name is Edward Lone 
Fight, I am the Tribal Chairman of the Three Affiliated Tribes of 
the Fort Berthold Indian Reserva^-ion. 

We at Fort Berthold have made gigantic strides in recent years 
in providing the opportunity of post secondary education to members 
of the Three Affiliated Tribes as well as to all members of the 
surrounding non-Indian conununities. While the growth of services 
provided by the Fort Borthoicl Community College was in direct 
responuo to community need and interest it has not been abl« to 
grow iri proportion to that need. The Pert Berthold Community 
College has not had the financial resources to expand to keep pace 
with the community demand for more services and the increassd 
enrollments . 

Currently the College is housed in six scattered store fronts 
in the city of Now Towj.. ND. The spring enrollment is 185 students 
which represents both full and part time students and duo to lack 
of space some of the classes had to be cut. 

By this testimony I am requesting your assistance in the 
following six areas t 

I. A reauthorization of the Tribal ly Controlled Community College 
Assistance Act of 1978, as amended; 

Wo aro seeking reauthorization of the act for a period of 5 
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years, which would provide the college with financial 
stability as it prepares for its continued accreditation. The 
next accreditation it is scheduled for Karch 1991. 

2. Appropriation lovels for 1991, 1992, 1993, 1994, and 1995; 
.in appropriation level should be established at $45,000,000 
each year for the next five fiscal years. This dollar amount 
is based on $5,800/lndian Student Count (ISC) x projected 
ISC' 8 of 7,580 reflecting approximately a 12% annual growth 
rate in ISC per tribal college. 

3. Construction/Facilities Section in the Act; 

Pacilii.ies are badly needed at Fort Berthold Conarjnity 
College. Appropriation which oeets che ainiaum standards to 
construct adequate facilities is absolutely necessary. Fort 
Berthold Community College has documented construction needs 
at $2.5 million dollars. The development of adequate 
facilities will take several years to complete therefore, in 
anticipation of this, and in keeping with the Carnegie 
recommendations, a ten-year financial effort to construct and 
improve physical facilities should be initiated by Congress. 
However, in the short torn, several tribal colleges f^ce 
immediate and serious problems with deteriorating buildings. 
At this tixae an amount of at least $2,000,000 should bo 
ijnmediately appropriated. 

The tribal college consortium dev sloped a priority and ranking 
system for meeting construction needs, the following 
priority/ranking nystem for construction was developed by the 
tribal colleges! 
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A. Emergency repairs 

B. Emergency renovation and acquisition 

C. construction by accredited ir^citutioas with documented 
£.ncil ..les development plans. (Port Borthold community 
College has these plans) 

0. Planning fees for accredited institutions, and 
E. Planning ^es for non-accredited institutions. 
Endowment for Tribal Colleges; 

Since the initial endowment appropriation. Fort Berthold 
Community College has developed an endowment fund oC $70,000. 
The Tribo and Fort Berthold Community College supports S.2213, 
the bill would increase the Federal contribution to the 
Tribally Controlled Community College Endowment Program 
recently introduced by Senator Kent Conrad. The increase from 
$5,000,000 (current appropriation is $500,000) to an annual 
appropriation of $10,000,000 would significantly increase r.no 
college's endowment, to meet capital expansion and program 
needs . 

S. 2213 which provides for a Federal match on a 2tl ratio 
can be matched by the tribal colleges if the endov^^ent match 
includes real estate and deferred giving js a match. 

Since the relt^^^e of the Carnegie Report on Tribal 
Colleges, responses from private funaing i so have been 
positive. Afl endowments are developed, che greater and more 
stable the sources of income to the colleges become. 
Long Range Goals of the College; 
Long Range goals of the college are tot 
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Develop a central campus lor the college as a resource 
in all areas 
Assist the Tribe 

Develop the necessary curriculum to match 21st Century 
technology needs and meet the human needs of all members 
of the communities of Fort Berthold 

Preserve the Three Tribes cultures and traditions by 

instituting relevant curriculum. 
6. Future Perspective; 

Fort Berthold Community College is one of the fastest growing 
institutions on the Fort Berthold Indian Reservation. In its 
history the college has graduated a total of 135 graduates. 
Over 55 percent of the graduates have gone on to four year 
baccalaureate programs. Their success rate at the four year 
colleges has ben phenomenal. An example of the successful 
graduates is the story of Eldora Poitra . Bldora is a graduate 
of Fort Berthold Community College who went on to the 
University of Kary in Bismarck. She was named to who's Who 
In American Colleges & Universities by the University of Mary. 
Bldora has been on the Deans List since enrolling at the 
University of Mary. 

The college will continue to develop into a quality 
college providing quality programs of study for the small 
community of For* Berthold. 

This concludes my testimony, I will be happy to respond to 
any questions you may have. Thank you. 
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>TLO£NT vONG8£$$ 
:*« THf l?£AUTH0R12ATICN OF 
• f ?A_y ::S'5C^.£D -CMMUNrv C0U£3£S ASSISTANCE ACT" 



'J,:..- if" :ri*^:-. ,*v.-'i*oi St^'iit*^ ^ciec-: 
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On bchnlf of the students, faculty, staff and loembers of the 

liixitd of fusjciits ,il Ndvajo Community Colletjo (NCC). I express 

my sincere appreciation to the United States Senate Select Coiranittee 

tm Indian Arioirs loi the opportunity to request the reauthorization 

ot the Kavajo Community College Act As you know, the NCC Act 

IS Part II to JM.. 95-471. As such. I asking this Panel to 

leauthori^o the NCC Act as it stands with no change* 

1 am recomn.ending to the Panel: 

I) For purposes of contraction grants to authorize appropriations 
which shall provide any "such sum as may be necessary". 
In addition, that the authorization ana provisions of contruction 
»)rd''*<5 be made permanen*-. 

?) For purposes of maintenance and operations grants which 

are already permanent authori7 3tions to continue as is based 
on *an amount necessary to pay expenses incurred". 

I stronijly urge that the authorization for construction 
grafts .o NCC be made permanent so it wiLl be consistent 
with grants for maintenance and operations, thus allowing 
the College to develop and implement long range planning 
for facilities and programs simultaneously. 



3) Since no facility study was conducted in 1079 even tnough 

11 was authorized by p.l. 95-471 in 1978. that the authorization 
on -Study of Facilities Needs" be retained. This section 
will provide for "a detailed survey and study of the academic 
facility needs of Navajo Comnunity College" funds for which 
are to be "be drawn fretn general appropriations to the 
Secretary" . 

4) For purposes of endovmients, support the addition of Title 

lllof P. I.. 95 471 which will "increase the Federal contributions 
to the Tribally Controlled Community College Endowment Program". 
Senator Kent Conrad, you are to be commended for introducing 
this bill (S22I3) which holds guaranteed benefits for future 
general jons, 

in view of the four Hems I have presented. I cannot overemphasize 
the importance of full appropriations for the authorized prov sions 
in the NCC Act. Navajo students have nothing left to look forward 
to except education because they can no longer earn a decent 
liring from farming and livestock. Their only chance is education 
and they can obtain this most valuable commodity at Navaio Community 
Co 1 1 uqe . ' 

NCC IS playing a key role the socioeconomic devcopment of 
the Navajo Nation. U trai,.-> and educates students who are transferrin 
to tour year institutions and who are gaining direct employment. 
It has become tho change agent for more than 200.000 Navaio people 
whoso annual birth rate is 2.7% and with a median age of 18.7 
years. Among the Navajo people there are nearly 250 K-12 schools 
serving r.omc 70.000 ,tudentG. of which 4.500 graduate from high 
school each year. Notwithstanding its greatest human resource 
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potent i<il the Novujo Nation still I«igs behind the American mainstream 
til tiviiu) ;.l.iii(t.ai<i;<., «-«hic«i t > on , health c«uc, huui>Lii«j, eiiip luyiitcnt 
«uui economic development. Only through education *-<in tiiese negative 
trends be revt»rsed. 

Nav<i)o Community college is the first Indian controlled Colleqe 

tn the United St«iter. which was established iii 1968. The College opened 

lis dcors almost ex«ictly one hundred years after formal education 

h«Kl first been i.npoKed on the Navajo people. The Navajor* initial 

lesistance to compulsory education had become supplanted during 

this hundied year period by demands f*-- appropii«ite and Qu«*lity 

educ«ition, a change of attitude that was accelerated by World 

War II which heavily involved Navajo people in the armed foices 

and the delense industry. 

The now College opened classes in January 1969 in a Bureau of 
Indian Affairs high school facility in Many Farms, Arizona which 
It shared with the high school program for the next three and 
one-halt years. The Office of Economic Opportunity funded the 
initial three years of operation, with additional support from 
the Donner Foundation, other private agencies and the Navajo 
Tribe. In July 1969, Dr. Ned Hatathii became the first Navajo 
President ol the College and the Board selected the Tasile-Wheatf lelds 
area as the permanent site for the College. In order to meet 
the long- term goals of the College, funding was sought from the 
tede 1 Government, resulting in the passage of the Navajo Corwnunity 
College Act, Public Law 92-189, in December 1971. This law 
provided lor basic operational funding fo*: College programs with 
tunds to be channeled through the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Construction began on the new Tsaile Campus in 1971. 

In October 1978, the United States Congress passed and President 
Carter signed the Tribally Controlled Comn>untty College Assistance 
Act. Public Law 95-471 , which authorized ti»e funding of College 
operations and lacilities construction fof NCC and other tribally- 
rontrolled community colleges, replaci- * the earlier legislation. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advti ment of Teaching has recently 
UM-'cember 1989) ioleased a study of tne tribally-controlled colleges, 

j; ; tM Ut- 1 Native ArrOMCan (Princeton University Press, 

1989), in which it cites two 'false assumptions' behind the historical 
"mis-educat Kin" ol the Indian po . le: That they could be removed 
Irom their culture without harm - and must be removed for then 
own progress; and that the dominant society could accomplish 
this goal through ef^ucat ioa (p. 39). After over one hundred 
years (in the Nava , case) of attempted cultural qenocide under 
^lovernment policies shaped by such tninking, and supported by 
a new ledeial policy of Indian self-determination inaugurated 
durinq 'he Nixon presidency, tribes are now taking nore contiol 
of the»r own destinies. In the view of the Carnegie study, in 
this new era in which tribes are taking more control of their 
own development, tribal colleges should be the means of tt ibal 
empowerment . 
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N.ivnjo Conwnuiiity College is the only postsecondary academic insti tut liiii 

bnscd on the Navajo Reservation. The Navajo Tribe supports a 

sister vocational training institution, the Ciownpoint Institute 

of Technology, which is located in Crownpoint, New Mexico. The 

Reservation encompasses some 25,000 square miles situated in 

north-eastern Arizona, northwestern New Mexico and southeastern 

Utah - an area frequently compared in size to the state of West 

Virijinia. It is the largest Indian reservation in the United 

States. located on the high Colorado Plateau. The topography 

IS distinguished by a diversity ranging from flat, dry barren 

plains through strinkingly beautiful red sandstone canyons and 

buttes to high mesas and forested mountains. This land traditionally 

sustained the Navajo as a pastoral and horicultural people, noted 

for their "Skills in weaving and silversmithing. While these 

pursuits r:on^inue to contribute to the economy of the Navajo 

Nation, ritPid population growth and sociocultural changes have 

brought recognition to tribal leaders that diversification and 

expansion of the economy, supported by development of a skilled 

labor force, is essential for sustaining the Navujo people into 

tho future. 

The Nrvajo Nation along with other Indian nations is striving 
to move from <i status which has been described as analogous to 
that of a third world nation, as a 'colony* of the United States 
(The Navajo Nation: An American Colony, A Report of the United 
States Commission on Civil Rights, 1975), to a self-directed 
nation rooted in its own culture and guided by its own vision. 
It faces many of the problems confronting other emerging nations 
- poverty, a relatively unskilled labor force, growing population 
and the lack of. capital for economic development. Navajo Community 

Jllegc, as its institution of higher learning, provides one 
instrument for addressing the nation's self-perceived needs. 
Ernest C. Boyer, in his Foreword to the Carnegie report on tribal 
colleges, vocies the need to support this movement for Indian 
self-determination . 

To the extcn. that we fail to assist Native American, through 
their own institutions, to reclaim their past and secure their 
future, we are compounding the costly errors of the past. 

The educational programs of the College are consistent with the 
Mission Statement which specifically provides for the College 
to offer two-year transfer programs, vocational and technical 
training. Dine Studies, Development Studies, research projects 
«ind consultancies, continuing education programs and coordination 
of higher education programs on thv Navajo Nation. 

The mission of Navajo Community College xz guided by an educational 
philosophy that is based in Navajo culture «. :d tradition. The 
central concept of Navajo philosophy places ^man life in harmony 
with the natural world and the universe. 
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Tho Dine (Ntiva)o) Philosophy ut Learning, dciivcd from the sacred 
otioin J»tory <iJ I ho N«iv«j jo people, establir.hos the state of hnrmoiiy 
(ho/. ho) 4i:> the ulticnate goa L of Navajo hearning. 

NCC h<i*-» produced a number of successful students. Two have become 
inodicat doctors and one has chosen to serve his people in a remote 
area ot the reservation; another has earned his Ph. D. and is 
now the Superintendent of a reServal-.?n public school disrict; 
four have held the prestigious title of Miss Navajo, two of whom 
have won the* Miss Indian America title; and another has acquired 
his CPA and established a sjccessful accounting firm. There 
<iro a number of others who are working in leadership positions 
Within the public and private sectors on the reservation and 
<i('ross the country. 

The institution as a whole is also making progress; The North 
Cential Accreditation Association's Si to Vis totiop Team has 
lecently concluded its evaluation of the College with a recomt-iendation 
tor continued accreditation; the Navajo Ikinguage P»-ogram has 
added 300 and 400 level courses for certified teacher instruction; 
three articulation agreements hav been signed with four-year 
institutions which will provide a smooth transition for our giaduatcs. 
vind the College wilJ become a regional testing center for Navajc 
Language by providing an alternative to the foreign language 
requirement for students attending four-year institutions. 

Yet, in spite of these successes, the College still faces funding 
uncertainties, cutbacks, unexpected emergencies and changing 
student needs. Buildings are starting to settle underlining 
the need for major repair and renovation. New construction, 
especially for the Community Campus is a pressing need. 

The total needs of students and reservation residents are changing. 
There arc growing numbers of single-parents and marrxed students 
with dependents who are in need of appropriate college housing. 
There are large numbers of students who are academically deficient 
who need basic programs, prior to the start of their college 
career. There are also growing numbers of handicapped students 
who arc being denied access and opportunities due to the physical 
barriers at Tsaile and at the community campuses. 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the Panel, I respectfully 
fequcsl that you support the re-author izat ion of the Navajo Community 
<\)llcge Act and to make Section A Ike Section B a permanent 
author 1 zat ion . 

In closing, I would like to express my sincere appreciation to 
you Ml. Chairman and distinguished members of this Panel. I 
<iSxSurc you, once educated, our young men and women will become 
c'ont ribut i nq and resourceful members of society. 
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STATEMEra OF EDWARD PARISIAN, DEPUTY TO THE ASl^lSTANT SECRETARY - 
INDIAN AFFAIPS/DIRUTOR (INDIAN fOUtATlON), DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR BEFORE THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 0. S. 
SENATE, FIELD HEARING IN BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA, ON S. 2167, "10 
REAUTHORIZE THE TRIBALLY CONTRULLED COMMUNITY COLLEGE ASSISTANCE 
ACT OF 1978 AND THE NAVAJO COMMUNITY COLLEGE ACT'; AND S. 2213, 
"TO INCREASE THE FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION TU THE TRIBALLY CONTROLLED 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE ENDOWMENT PROGRAM." 

Apri ) 9, 1990 

Mr. Chdirfnjn, I am ple.^sed to be here to present the views of the 
Department of the Interior on S. 2167, a bill "To reauthorize the 
Tribally Controlled Community College Assistance Act of 1978 and 
the Navajo Comruni'ty College Act"; and S. 2213, a bill 'To 
increase the Federal contribution to the Tribally Controlled 
Comnunity College Cndownent Program." I will discuss the bills 
in that order. 

S. 2167 

We strongly support the enactment of S. 2167. Section 1 of the 
bill authorizes appropriations for grants to tribally controlled 
comnunity colleges tor two additional ,ears, through FY 1992, by 
amending the Tribally Controlled CommunUy College Assistance Act 
of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 1810(a)). This section also authorizes 
appropriations for the endowment program for tribally controlled 
community colleges through FY 1992 by amending the 1978 Act (25 
U.S.C. 1836). Section 2 of S. 2167 reauthorizes appropriations 
for the Navajo Co:nfnuni*y College through 1 992 Dy amending the 
Navajo Community College Act (25 U.S.C. 640c-l). 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs provides grants under these two Acts 
to 22 tribally controlled colleges for academic and administra- 
tive purposes and fc» the operation and maintenance of the 
colleges. Each college is governed by a local board of regents. 
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3 majority cf whom are Indian. Host of the colleges are on 
Indian reservations making then accessible to the Indian students. 
In addition, the environment and atmosphere of the colleges are 
famiHar to the stjoents. Bprause of cultural differences and 
language barriers, dropout rotes of Indians at traditional 
institutions of higher education have been high. However, the 
retention rate at the tribally controlled coi 'unity colleges is 
39.28 percent; the drop-out rate is 10,72 percent. 

The 22 tribally controlled colleges are located in lOmidwestern 
and western states. Twenty of the colleges are located on 
reservations. The colleges are sponsored by 36 Indian tribes. 
During the l?8d-1989 a. a. -nic term, the colleges enrolled 16,787 
Indian students -nd 4,208 non-Indian students, for a total of 
20,995 students. During the academic year, the colleges awarded 
1S2 one-year certificates, 427 AA/AAS degrees, and 35 8A/BS/HA 
degrees. The age of the students range from 16 to 85 years. The 
composition of the stude* , body is 5,964 males and 10,823 females 
for the Indian students, and 1,320 males and 2,888 females for 
the non-Ind ans. These co eges play an important role in the 
education of individual Indians and »n the development of Indian 
triba» gove^'nmen t s . 

S.2213 

We cannot support the enactment of S. 2213. This bill would 
increase the Federal contribution to the Tribally Controlled 
community College Endowment Program and would change the current 
fifty-fifty cost-s»iaring arrangement to a two-to-one 
Federal/non-Federal cost-share. We support the fifty-fifty 
cost-share and believe the S5 million authorization level is 
sufficient for FY 1991. However, we do intend to consider the 
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changes suggested in S. 2*^13 tn the context of the FY 1992 budget 
proce<^. 

The purpose of the Tr bally Controlled Community College 
Endowment Program, established under the Act, Is to provide 
grants for the encouragement of endowment funds for the operation 
and improvement of tribally controlled community colleges. Under 
tnis provision, each college that receives an endowment program 
grant is required to match the grant on a one-to-one basis. The 
»»ndowment grant and the matching portion must be invested in a 
financial institution insured by an agency of the Federal 
Government, or in Federal securities. Only the interest earned 
from the endowment fund investment may be used to defray the 
expenditures associated with the college. 

The Sui^eau has rr^aintained that the grants provided to the 
colleges under Title I ' the Act were never intended to pay the 
tull operating cost of the institutions and that the colleges 
were expected to find other sources of revenue such as 
toundatioris, philanthropic organ watior.s, corporate entities, 
federal and state grants, tuition charges, etc. The Title III 
eridjwment program is ideally suited for this purpose. Technical 
assistance is being provided by the Bureau to the colleges in the 
jreas of proposal writing and grants manship. In addition, the 
names of publications and other materials that list foundations, 
philanthropic organizations, and corporations that provide 
funding for Indian programs have been identified for the TCCCs. 
Considering the budv, t needs or the coP'ges, an endowment fund 
of, for example, $500,000 to $1 million invested at current 
interest rates would generate approx w'^ate 1 y $40,000 - S80,000 in 
annua I in teres t income . 
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The endowment program aulhort^ed under that A. I provided S5 
mnifoii for each of Fiscal Years 1 900, 1 909, and 1990> Ihe 
Sl,260,00o appropriated for the endowment programs for the past 3 
fiscal yoars has been matched do 1 1 ar - f or- do 1 1 ar by non-Federal 
sources ♦ 

This concludes my prepared st3te*ie»t. I wH] be happy to answer 
dMy questions that you nay have. 
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WviCC«n T'SC tnonvFYNl lnC«r<or Ap« ropr t« C tons 

\ *^«n«C« <«l«<c *«*r.ntCC«« on Indian Aff«tr« 
Th« >lo<ni»r«M« T>«nt«l K. lnou)r«, Ch«tr«ftn 
The Hon«>ir«M« K«nC Cdnr^d, Ftcltl eh«trait« 

*?r?1HAKY STATEMENT 

"^inte ■':it»kv C><!)|l«|:« I* « ^oun( «nd (rowtnc htchcr education 
lr>^ttCijlton ch«rt«>«d hv th< Rvtcbux^ ^toux Tribe In 19^1 Co d«il(n and 
)«ttv«t Mf^i^tikpttttt pK>» c- s«con<j4ry pro|.r«Ht, itrvlc«» «nd opporCunl clci for 
th* Icanjju T.aKtoia 4Tvo•«^u>fi Sioux* Pcoflc on ch« Kofcbud R«»«rv«tlon. 

• c arc pr«»«nClv sccklnf Con^r t « j ton« I iiipporc ind «t»lst*nc« In (he 

r.i. 

The f*^t«"^>2i«C c<c«nc«tn <»f >lnCr Ctcaki College In Ctr«t of tht rY*9t 
tntcrior Ari^r<9('t t « C l<*n» Hill ccnC«r» iround fundlnc for p.L. ^^•<>2A, "Tht 
Trl^*llv <'«>nv >il«4 ccnnuntcy College A«»lsC«nc« Ac* of l^^tt, «t aacndcd**. 
mr now tfqucsi Ch«C Coni;tc«« C6nild«r AtproprlaCl^nt of whlfth provide 
fMn>U>^je ) $*<,M2i) per tCudcnC tor Title 1 Crlbai coll«cfi In rY*^!. 
run.UnK «C Chi* level, authorized b liw, would require $ll,0^2,2<•O ($^,a2^ 
t.er I - X I .C>. 

Cadovaeot ^Inte r.le««« :<»llecei like Iti tribal *^ Itece collei^ues, 
h«« su<K. c e »s f u i i V J«v«>ic>p«<l «n Cndow«enl Fund to help ettAbilih lon(-r«n(e 
(ts<«l «t«bllliv, FutMrc crowth depends heavily upon the availability of 
•iatvhln& funj*. we th«ref«>r« re^fuett funding at the authorised level of 

Technical Aaalatancc Funding for the provlJlon of technical 

asilstankc «up('«tt t^^ tribal coll^ie* ha« regained at $116, C^n for the past 
i>r««tai vear« despite expanJlnc needs and continued proc^an developaent 
efforts. Nlnte «;teska College r«<quests that funding for technical 
a««t9iance be ln^ r^aseJ to $22^,0<^(^i a sua which would provide }10,Oi^O ^or 
«a«h«l{«ttlc trlb 1 collcc*- 

Cooatructlon In FYWo, tribal col««cea requested that $22. ^ al 1 I Ion 
^r apf^roi'r la te>} f<»r fa«iiltles «: ens t r uc 1 1 on purposes. Including our stated 
r\rt;\ tox nllllvn t<^ conplete the proposed Slnte <>leska Collet* 

f lMratt««n' A<^iKlnl sirat Ion ^OM(>lex. TS<'** needs haven*t chan^tcd, however. In 
the shvortE terf*, we re'2ur*9l an appropriation «f $2 ell lis*' for enercen^y 
t<*l;«lt« at t^^'-s^ ttttat <»lleces where there «xlsts serious facilities 
» r .Me«t, 

^ thet 

• Anitl>triali *>i!.4. Hl(Ker Fduca Crant (Scholarship) funding t<d> 
atvivt itttAl fte'-teri In defraying e national costs at l^lnte Cl^sKa 
- «Ue«e. 

-incrrasel A'i<uiC Fducatt*?n funding to provide ad« ^atr oppot tunl t ie* 
arti ivtvl.es fvr >l,r.*. anS adult literacy prograas. 

- I re>« se.l ASult V't^eattonal Training fun«> to enable students to 
,wr^ji« V t l^^na i edjcati^^n prograns that correspooki to tribal priorities. 

• ' c»ra 1 1 >n <>( T.i. Skt.^SA funds, awarded to Slnte :;leska Coll<C< In 
I'"^ prt a^t^»rttv the >nyder Act, to a funding lev4l ^( 5))A,'^<^''>. 
7*eiie "fuef w«rr re^'-j.ved (r<^'^ the t r 1 ba I I y* banded 1P> budget by the K.I.A^ 
l- Ji 1 » *r rent^rrl later at * iM*,^'^') funding level. 
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Introduction 

Slnte Oleska College serves the Rosebud Sioux Indl&n 
Rcservatlor of sou th* ccn tra 1 South Dakota, an area encoapasslng 
four countlts that cover 5,337 square dies whe;.e some 18,000 
tribal oenbers reside In twenty coaaunltles. Naaed In honor of 
Chief Spotted Ta 1 . (Slnte Cleska), leader of the Slcangu Laknta 
(Rosebud Sioux) People, Slntc Cleska College represents an 
emerging entity In the field of higher education, an Indian 
college established to respond to the needs of the Native 
Aoerlcan student who chooses to pursue po s ts ec o n da r y studies 
while renalnlng. "at hone'* in a reserva tlon- based setting. Slnte 
Cleska College Is a unique Institution which Is oJ[, and for 
the connunlty. This character enables us to provide a range of 
accessible prograns, that ar^ coa^atlble with local educational 
priorities and deve lopnen ta 1 plans of ttis Rosebud Sioux Tribe and 
that reflect the cultural values of the Lakota People. 

Slnte Gleska Colelge Is the only source of higher education 
opportunity for local sr.udents. V<c are coaaltted to an overall 
pro^ran philosophy which pronotes student success through designs 
and approaches, that foster personal esteea and Increase 
Individual skills. Slnte Cl'tska College Is the product of 
tribal nenbers who rec -^Ized Chief Spotted Tail's vision for an 
education that Incorporated Western thought and Lakota culture. 
Our graduates a.e educated to achieve In both Indian and non- 
Indian society. We see our role to be that of a reservation 
citalyst-- to help students, which in turn, strengthens 
oo-^runlt cs, Cht trib*j, and ultlnately, Slnte Oleska College. 
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Such a prenlse Is the foundation of our Institutional nlsslon and 
reinforces the prevailing sentl&ent that Slnte Cleska College Is 
an expression cf the anbltlons of the Lakota People. 

H I K he r Educa t Ion . Sconopy and People 
The alsslon statenent directs Slnte Gleska College to 
deliver high quality pos tseconda r>- education to the Lakota 
People. In addition, Slnte Gleska College seeks to: 

(1) Increase the nunber of Lakota Pecplc In nlddle 
and upper aanagencnt positions. 

(2) reflect, strengthen and develop Lakota cultural life. 

(3) provide national leadership in t r I ba 1 1 y- con t r o ! I ed 
educa t 4 on . 

(*•) establish aechanlsns for Inprovlng the quality of life 
on the Rosebud Re»c-vatlon. 

Econonlca I I the Reservation Is extrencly depressed, with 
all of the negat ve social factors that acconpany unenp I ovacn t. 
The few enployne;t opportunities that exist are In the public 
sector. This situation Is of grave concern to tribal leaders and 
clicrs who are vigorously purs'jln)^ economic devclopncnt on 
several fronts It. ''luding nlcroenterprlscs, Industrial 
Jevelopnent, tourlsa and governn^-nt con'ractlng. 

Due to the economic developnent efforts and the educational 
promise offered by Slnte Gleska College, the ^uture looks 
brighter. However, statistics docuaent a narsh and socsetlncs 
overwhe In Ing everyday reality for nost people on the scrvatlon: 

Todd County, which the Rosebud Reservation 
encon passes. Is the ^th poorest county In 
the na t Ion . 

Per capita Incone Is Si, 239. 
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Over 60? of all (aallles on the Rosebud Reser- 
vation are at or below the poverty level. 

Tribal nenbers possexs an average literacy level 

of 6th grade and an average of 10 years of school ^ 
conpletlon . 

of the adult population on the Rosebud 
Reservation have not earned high school 

diplonas or C.E.D. certification. f 

Outlook for che Next Decade 
In the l>^0*s norc and aorc tribal nenbers will opt to 
pursue their higher educa tlon at 5inte Cleska College. We have 
seen too nanv young students leave t^eii. connunltles and fact 1 les 
ani go away to school* ooon they would return, unable to find a 
niche In Institutions which seen appropriate for others but not 
for the In4i.in student. Our graduates work In the oaaunltles to 
help future generations. "^ur students nust work hard, however, 
thev arc Jeiilcated and the\ have a ho^* In 5Inte Cleska College. 



EnrollmcnL and Denographic Trends 
on the Rosebud Reservation 

r:.rollnent at >Inte "leska College will continue 
tJ> Increase In slight Incrcnents until 1^^2« when 
It will range between S'^S -*00 students per senester. 

FnroMrenr w^ll grow at significantly larger rates 
once we successfully conplctc construction of the 
proposed L^Intc 4:;leska College Ed uca 1 1 on/ Ada I n I s t ra t Ion 
Bullilni;, a 2^,000 square fool facility on the 
Antoloj|iie canpus. 

The av#»raj;e age of ';inte r, Icska College students 
will de<,reasc as a re suit of ciorc younger tribal 
<"*»r«ht»ri; seeking higher education opportunities 
in! che #»'^vaflng costs of attendance at off- 
rf <ierva i^on Institutions. The younger stud'C'nt 
population will present a different set of ac.idcric 
n<f»'J^ thar. Ch<»sc of older Indian adults. 
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Ue will continue to witness a higher percentage of 
Inconlng students who will be acadeeically under- 
prepared and require renedlal studies assistance. 
The result will be a gradual expansion in our 
Sp4;ctal Support Services Progrc and an Increasing 
deaand for tutors* 

More tribal aenbers, especially younger students, 
will be seeking oatrlculatlon in voca t Ion a I 
«sducatlon prograos at the certificate and 
associate degree levels. Sintc Glcska College 
will be called on to develop sore curricula that 
trains tribal oeabers to oee t specific Job needs. 

There will be a continual request for core Lakota 
Studies classes on the Rosebud Reservation, both 
on caepus and In ^he tribal coacunlties, especially 
language classes Ve will need to develop core 
Lakota Studies curriculuo and train aore Lakota 
Studies Instructors. 

There will reaa in a need throughout the reaainder 
of this century to provide outr<*ach services to 
the Lakota People -- we will need to strengthen 
our Cosnuiil ty Education prograos and explore new 
ways to deliver services across the Rosebud 
Rese rva 1 1 on . 

Financial Resources 

51nte Cleska College will continue to operate witb 
Halted financial resourc s and llolted facilities, 
however, we will do so in a canner that 

detracts f ron acad'-aic quality. -- This status 
restricts 1 ns 1 1 tu *- iona I opportunities for progran 
expans Icn. 

Sinte Cleska Col'ege will continue to be dependent 
on federal fund g and rely upon nunerous rev«snue 
sources through grants and other "soft" oonies. 
This st»'-u'» will provide adequate stability for 
Current >peratlons but will proic.g efforts to 
establ;hkh a pertaanent funding base. 

The naln avenue for Institutional funding will be 
?.L. 99-^28, "The Tribally Controlled Conaunity 
College Assistance Act of 97$, as araended". 
Ve will continue to seek Congressional support for 
Increased a p pr.op r 1 a 1 1 on c And to add funds to the 
Endownen t and Cons true tlon progran* of this 
legls la tton . 
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tfc will continue to strengthen our relationship 
with private funding sources, particularly 
foundations. Sinte Gleska College aust Increase 
its national visibility to generate greater 
support froc the corporate sector* 

Inflationary increases will raise Institutional 
opera ting costs and necessitate salary increases 
for ^inte Oleska College faculty and staff, who 
are already underpaid b* apy standard. 

Sinte Gleska Co liege wl'l continue to assess prog ran 
delivery in order to gain added cost-efficiency 
tha t enphas i zes no re enptoyee responsibility and 
accountability with aininal resources. We oust 
continue to denonstrate that Sinte Gleska College 
is a leader in the field of Indian Education. 

Co5t efficiency decisions will require greater and 
nore expedient access to Institutional Infornatlonal 
t-iscs ind thereby Increase the need for expanded 
autonation of prograns and functions. Ve oust 
balance the hi^h cost of these efforts with our 
otherwise linlted resources. 

The increased need fur financial assistance asong 
<;inte «;ie9ka Colleges students will require external 
support fron nr • sources. A responsiveness to 
student needs nus t renain ■^ur predoninant concern 
as Sinte Gleska Colleg* strive* for growth and self- 
sufficiencv. 



Opportunities In the 
Surrounding; CoBaunity 



T'neip lovrei t will renaiT high on the Rosebud 
Reservation. Nonetheless, 5;inte Gleska Co«,,«;ge 
i^radua tcs who are tribal neabers will opt to 
co-»pete for local job opportunities. We must 
take d nore aggressive role in job placenent for 
o»jr graduates, especially tbosc at the associat<; 
I eve I . 

The Totiu CountV school '^istsrlct will continue to 
hire ^Intc Gleska College Eleoentary Edu-ation 
i^riiduates as classroon teachers. There renalns a 
»»r*».it need for tcac ers who arc fanlliar with the 
I'^c.il area and wh^* are sensitive to the concerns of 
Iniiin chil •! rcn . 

'^ht new hospitil will bee one the second largest 
f^;l<>vfr on thi» :^osebud Reservation and will -lagnifv 
•^hf i<*vjte ne*»J for tr.iined health profess lona 1 5 . 
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FY* 9 I Depa r taen t of I n te r t or Approprta tlona 
Instl tu tioo« I Concerns 

Increased P.L. 9 -428 (The Trlbally Controlled 
Coanunlty College Assistance Act of 197S, as anendcd) 
appropriations for salary raises, additional staff 
and prograo expansion. 

$2.5 ailllon dollars for conpletlon of the proposed 
Slnte Gleska College Ed uca 1 1 on , Ada 1 n I s t ra 1 1 on 
Building, originally started In 1978. 

Additional B.I. A. Higher Education Grant (Scholarship) 
Progran funds are required to assist tribal acobers In 
defraying po s t- se c o nda ry educational expenses at 
Sinte Oleska College. 

Increased funding for adult literacy prograns and 
G.E.D. services in order to deliver an adequate level 
of tribal adult educetlon opportunities on the Rosebud 
Reserva tl on . 

The current deaand for adult vocational training 
opportunities far exceeds the amount of available funds 
to aeet student nee* ^ and thereby falls to address 
tribal vocational education priorities. 

restoration of P.L. 03-638 funds, awarded to Slnte 
GlesK.i College per authority of the Snyder Act In 
1-^73, CO a funding level of $358 ,300. These funds 
were rcnovcd fiw-. the t r I ba 1 1 y- banded budget by the 
3. 1. A. In l^SO only tw be restored later at a 
$13^,500 funding level. Slnte Oleska College has 
suffered a total cuoulatlve loss of $2,000,000 in 
Snyder Act funds since FY * S I and requ-s'is a 
rcst.'ration to the Initial $358 , 300 level but not 
at che expersc of annual tribal all cations. 

Contl'iued Congressional support for tnc White House 
Conference or Indian Education with particular 
enphasls on ^hc role of tribal collepe^ relative to 
planning an»l facilitating Conference activities and 
pro^ran agenda. 

Lack of advocacy by the 3. I. A. on behalf of tribal 
colleges witnessed In annual i p p rop r I a 1 1 on s 
tcstinony wher* B.I.^. officials state tha t tr Iba I 
colleges arc adequately funvlcd and that tribal 
college funding Is neant to be "seed*' or start-op 
ionics. This latter point was never the Intent 
of .inv trl aI college? l<*g I s la 1 1 on . 
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The ensuing testlnony discussion relates to P.L. 93-638 
programs and to P.L. 99-428 at Slnte Cleska College, as funded 
through the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Scholarship 

Slnte Cleska College adalnlsters the B.I.A. Higher Education 
Grant (Scholarship) Prograsj via a p.L. 93 638 contract on behalf 
of tribal aeobers who wish to pursue their higher education goals 
lie reaalnlng "at hoae" on the Rosebud Reservation. Slnte 
Cleska College has aanaged this contract for its s tuden ts since 
1978 and does so today on a shared basis (50%-50::) with the Local 
Indian Education, Inc. which provides funding for students 
attending of f - r ese rva 1 1 on Institutions. 

, During Che l9a8-89 acadeolc year Slnte Cleska College 
awarded B.I.A. Scholarship funding, to 138 students with an 
average award of $1,689. We estlaate that 185 students were not 
funded because of depleted aonles and further estloate, based on 
the average B.I.A. award, chat Slnte Gleska College would require 
an additional $315,000 to assist these unfunderi students. The 
Local Indian Education, Inc. estloates that It would require an 
additional Sl60,00C to assist unfunded students attending off- 
reservation Institutions. The total unoet need for Rosebud 
Agency students Is approximately $500,000; an araount which Is 
sure to Increase throughout the I990*s. 

At this tlcae Slnte Cleska College requests that the B.I.A. 
give strong consideration to a significant increase In overall 
f ^tlng for the " I. A. Higher Education C ant (Scholarship) 
Progran. The Rosebud Sioux Tribe has watched Its allocaclon 
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decrease from a high level of $553,000 I- FY'87 to the present 
FY '90 level of $528, OCO. We on the Rosebud Reservation, need at 
least $ 1 ,000,000 to provide adequate B.I. A, Scholarship funding 
for our current students and for future generations of students 
who seek to advance their educational Interests for the Rosebud 
Sioux Tribe and the %akota People. 

T.C.C.C. (Snyder Act Supplenent) 

These funds are used for faculty and support staff salaries 

and the cost of le-^lng G.S.A. vehicles for the Slnte Gleska 

College Student Transportation System. 

SlntcGleska College originally received this particular 
revenue In 1973 per authority of the ^nyder Act. In 1975, these 
funds becane allocated as part of the P.L. 93-638 contracting 
process. Between 1973-1980 Slnte Gleska College and the Rosebud 
Sioux Tribe Increased these funds to a level of $358,300 In order 
to assist in establishing a stable fiscal base to defray on-going 
Institutional operating costs. In FY*8l, the B.I. A. aoved to 
ellcilnatc this source of funding for Slnte Gleska College and, at 
one point, totally removed the monies from the tribal l>" "banded" 
hudjrct. ^Inte Gleska College and tne Rosebud Sioux Tribe worked 
diligently to restore these funds to a level of $136,500 which In 
FY'<>0, through P.L. 93-638 p*.- cost Increases, has now reached a 
level of 5li*4,000. In the past ten years Slnte Gleska College 
has lost more than $2,000,000 In T.C.C.C. (Snyder Act Supplenent) 
funds as 1 result of this unilateral adn I n Is t r * tl vo de te ro Ina t Ion 
bv the S. :.A. 

9 
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As we begin the I990*s, Slnte Cleska -ollege is once again 
requesting a restoration of T.C.C,C. (Snyder Act Supplement) funds 
to a level of $358,300 which wc.e decreased, without trlba I 
k nowledge or consent . In FY'8l. We are specifically requesting 
that these oonles be restored to the Rosebud Agency/Rosebud Sioux 
Tribe "banded" IPS bu<fget beginning in FY'92 and for each year 
thereafter to reoedy this unjustified B.I. A. reduction action. 

Adal t Education 

These funds are used for personnel costs and other ralnlnal 
Adult Education program expenses. During the past five years 
Slnte Cleska College has witnessed a decrease In Adult Education 
funds fron $49,300 to the current FY*90 Ic.el of $43,000. 

We request, that the B.I. A. support a position vhlch calls 
for a substantial Increase in Adult Education funding. Slnte 
Cleska College has contracted the Adult Education progran Unce 
1972 and over the past 18 years has assisted 1,200+ Individuals 
In earning C.E.D. certification. Because of present funding cuts 
we have been forced to Inpienent serious reductions In testing 
And tutorln- opportunities on the Rosebud R #i s e r v a 1 1 o n . Such 
reductions continue to oc jr at a critical tine for Indian 
Education; a tine when all programs. Including the provision of 
Adult Education services, must grow and expand to prepare Indian 
country for the challenges In the next century. 

Adult Vocat'onal Training 

These funds, in the anount of $153,000 (FY'90>, ar< ujed 
prlnarlly to provide stipends tor 'tudents engaged In vocational 
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training prograo pursuits. Slnte Gleska College began 
adnln istcr 1 ng this progran In 1988 and Is currently In the second 
year of a p,L, ^3-638 contract due to expire In 1991. 

As In the case of Adult Educatlcn funding, Slnte Oleska 
College believes that an Increase In Adult Vocational Training 
nonlcs Is essential to Inprove conditions for Indian tribes. We 
also need to pronote r e s e r v a 1 1 on - ba s e d vocational education 
training opportunities, such as the prograas offered at Slnte 
r. leska College, to help build stronger local econonles and 
provide tribal nenbers with employable skills centering around 
trloal priority areas. Here too, the key is to advocate for 
additional funds so that more Indian students becone Involved In 
the cd uc<^ 1 1 jtna I process and attain a goal which enpowers tribal 
se 1 f- deternlna t Ion and enhances our aolllty to effectively nanagc 
tribal resources In the ye^ar 2000 and beyond. 

P.L 99-A28 

^n l<i78, tribal colleges gained a big boost In funding 
efforts with the passage of p.t. 95-^71, "The Trlbally Controlled 
Connunltv College Assistance Act". App r of r 1 a t Ions started on a 
positive note In l^f<0 when tribal colleges received $3,100 per 
full-tlnc Indian student equivalent. However, In t»)e ensuing 
years, as the nt-nber of tribal colleges and student enrollnent 
incro^sed, appropriations failed to keep pace with educational 
operating costs. By l'>89 tribal colleges were receiving a nere 
$1, ,'>er full-tlne Indian student equivalent. Currently 
authorized js P.L. 99-^2A, this legislation Is central to the 
future flscil stability of tribal colleges. We will realize an 
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Increase In appropriations In PY'90 which yields a funding amount 
of $2,190 - $2,400 per full-time Indian student equl va I en t.... in 
other words, an Increase to our PY'88 funding level. This 
Increase nonetheless represents an Important first step In 
addresalng the nuraerous funding concerns for tribal colleges In 
teres of salaries, acaderalc program development and facllltlea. 
To do so, we cannot rely on the year to year fluctuations of 
"soft" funding which dictates the flow and scope of each 
expenditure. Uc require the latitude and support of P.L. 99-428 
funding-- funds that prov lde $5,620 pe r ful l -time Indian s tuden t 
eg ulva I ent as authorized by current legislative language. 

Moreover, we require advocacy from the B.I. A. In seeking 
increased appropriations "to defray expenditures for academic, 
educational and administrative purposes and for the operation and 
maintenance of the tribal college". P.L. 99-423 funding was 
never Intended as seed money. 

American Indian Hlghe r Educa t Ion Consortium ( AIHEC) 
By way of verbal testimony, the American Indian Higher 
Education Consortium cited numerous issues set forth In the 
special report Triba l Coll ege s : S ha p Ing the Future o f Nativ e 
America , by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
T-iaching. In particular, this report corroborated a long- 
standing AIHEC position; that funding at the authorized P.L. 09- 
428 funding level of $5,820 per ISC Is Imperative If tribal 
colleges arc to fulfill their Institutional missions. Tribal 
colleges have proven their capacities to use scarce resources 
effectively. Now, more money Is required. 
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In addition, the Anerlcan Indian Higher Education Consortluo 
has Identified other concerns which rlbal colleges believe 
warrant Congressional attention: 

that tribal colleges be recognized as key entitles In 
future overall tribal dcveUptcent efforts and 
Initiatives In order to prono te the educa tlona I 
Interests and needs of tribes and tribal neobers» 

that P.L. 100-713, the Indian Health Care Araendoents 
Act of 1988 (Title I, Indian Health Manpower, 
Section 115, Health Training Programs of Coaciunlty 
Colleges) authorizes $100,000 for each tribal college 
for the devclopnent of health prograns. 

that appropriations for the Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational Educational Act allow for funding In the 
aaount of $175,000 per tribal college along with the 
opportunity to corapetc for and adnlnlster grants 
through the tribal set-aside prograta. 

In closing, Slntc Cleska College Joins Its fellow American 

Indian Higher Education Consortium caetabers In requesting 

CoHRresslora I assistance with these considerations so that we taay 

produce ai equitable <»ducatlonal opportunity for our Indian 

students. We thank the S u b- conn 1 t te e for the taany past efforts 

on behalf of Indian Education, and especially, the support to 

Sin te G Icska C I lege. 
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TesiiDiony submmed by Paul Boyer 
on iribally-conlrolled colleges 



Apnl 9. 1990 



Tnbaliy conirolled college? have dec'jnsiraied v. vr ihe pasi i\vo decade? 
lhat ihcy are able lo Ter iheir comoiuniiie? educaiional opportuniiy, 
Vorkingviihe^Jlremel) limiled resources in re?ervaiJon? marked by 
pox eri^, tribal a^Ilege? have noneiheic?? pro\en ihal ihey can offer real 
change loNalive American ?CK:ietie?. 

Thi? I? whai ^-e concluded ai the Carnegie Foundation for ihe 
Advancement of Teaching a5 ve completed a iwo-year study of these 
insiiiuitons From our research, interxiews and extended \ isits to se\ en of 
the colleges ve assert tn our report. Tribal Colleg es. Shap ing \h<^ Fu^grp of 
N ative Amor tca. that their success js rval and w uh stronger support, their 
privntial is siunificam 

The colleges have been able :o cha.*enge the multiple barriers laced b\ 
Indian students because the\ arc controiieJ by Native Americans and xx-orl 
V' iijiift the conteit of the ^^u^ruunding trit»al cuiture The needs ol students 
Irosr. the logi^^ucai to the emotional are understood and accepted In 
addition, ihcy also xv orj to bring opportunity d rectly to the reservation 
c« mrnunity by dev eloping mr ivative <o:ial a*id economic clevelupmcni 
r ograms 
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■ First, iribal college? offer a culture based curriculum vhere traditional 
Indian culture is celcbr?ted. Not seen as )u$t another area of study. Native 
American traditions and values are at they heart of each tribal college s 
structure and identity While much of ^^'hiie society identifies Indians with 
Object? of the pasi-from tipis to peace pit»es--tribal college' rgue that 
traditional culture is more than artifacts It is. instead, a nurturing and 
supportive influence that helps to define an individual s self identity. With 
this stuuenis a<-e told, perhaps for the first time, that their culture has value 

but this emphasis on Native .^^Jerlcan culture should not be seen as an 
aiiempi to >x iihdrav from con.jmporary society Inr *id. an understanding 
of thnr past is seen as a va\ to build a stronger future. For example, at le?$l 
one stud> has sh(»vn that the Indian students vho understand and accept 
their h .a^ce have greater self-respect and are more likely to succeed 
academically. 

Reported Salish kootenai College \ .ce President Jerry Slater. Many 
young people have had a hart time They have a history of hcdW drinking 
and have, in general, a lack of self respect But as they get more involved in 
iradiiional culture thej begin to get new self respect Sometimes the) will 
quit their irinl.mg as begin to find a life that iS more meaningful for them. 

V Second, tribal colleges offer training for tribal noed5 because they are. 
ir most vases, located on reservations and are run by tribal *- ers. they 
Irn-^v v^r.ai skill* their communities require While cou^'ses range fron 
certific.* .n u'elding to. at one college, a master s degree m elementary 
edcCtM each college s curriculum is based on the understanding that most 
tribal members do not \v^ant to leave the reservation 'nstcad. the colleges 
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ia!l*^r curriculum to the needs and orporiuniiies thai eiisl in their 
commumiies. No non- Indian college or university can oiler this.direct link 
between the programs offered by the school and the needs of the 
reservaiioa. 

But ihe idea is noi lo jusi produce a cadre of productive laborers 
Instead, tribal college administrators >\'ani iheir instiiuiions lo promote 
greater Native American leadership. True self-determination can be 
promoted only vhen students are trained to become leaders in their 
reservations as well as the nation as a whole The numbers are still small, 
but ihere are a groxt'ing number of people who attended an Indian college 
and now have earned four-year or even graduate degrees and hold 
administrative positions in area schools, social service agencies or 
government offices 

■ Third, iril j! colleges sponsor development programs that directly 
benefit their reservations Believing thai iheir responsibilities are not 
iimiied 10 the students who enroll in iheir schools, all work to bring 
economic development and combat debihtaiing social ills Some work 
direcilv with area industries to provide training and sponsor research 
Others- support Iiterac\ luioring and alcohol awareness programs Most off.r 
free luioring for the high school equivalency' test 

Through all of ihis uork. the colleges act wholisiically lo bring positive, 
self -directed change to Native American commumiies. i t what is so 
remarkable is how mucn they have cccomphshed with such limited 
resources Campuses are often liiile more lhan a>lleciions of trailers or 
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$iofefroni buildings wftere space is always at a prcmiuai FacuUy and siaf/ 

must be severely resiricied. 

Federal support has been essential for the survival of the colleges. The 

Carnegie report urges federal lawmakers to maintain funding and ensure 

thai appropriations keep pace with the growth of Indian student enrollment. 

Tribal colleges have proven that ihey can succeed. We would like to see 

» 

ihcm have the opportunity to ciccL 
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PREPARED STATE:1ENT OF HON. JOHN MCCAIN, U^. SENATOR 
FROM ARIZONA, VICE CHAIRMAN, SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
INDIAN AFFAIRS 



Mr. Chairman, I thank you for scheduling the hearing today to 
hear testimony on my bill S. 2167, to reauthorize funding for the 
tribally controlled community colleges and their endowment program, 
and on S. 2213, Senator Conrad's bill to increase the authorization 
for the endowment program and make other changes, a bill I was 
pleased to co-sponsor. 

The first of these bills, S. 2167, would reauthorize 
appropriations for the tribally controlled community colleges 
through 1992. It is a two-year authorization, rather than one of 
longer duration, at the request of the American Indian Higher 
Education Consortium and represents a decision made by tribal 
college presidents earlier this year. I look forward to testimony 
on this element of the bill. If college presidents desire a four- 
or five year authorization, I am, of course, willing to amend my 
bill. 

With regard to the Navajo Community College I will point out 
that its authorization for funding for its operation is a 
continuing one. The provision in my bill relating to this college 
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is to assure continued authorization to receive construction 
grants. 

Even though S. 2167 only a reauthorization measure as it 
stands, I want to use this occasion to offer my views on the 
importance of tribal colleges in higher education. 

These community colleges meet needs of American Indians that 
are not being met by other inf ":itutions of higher education. They 
reflect the cultures and the aspirations of the tribes that govern 
them; their curricula may include Indian cultures and languages, 
as well as the curricula found in other community colleges; they 
provide supportive learning environments to students whose previous 
instruction may have been deficient; and their reservation 
settings make higher education accessible and encourage continued 
learning by young and old alike. 

And what these colleges do, they do well. Their graduates go 
on to jobs or to four-year schools. And those who enter four-year 
schools are less likely to drop out than those who have not had the 
tribal college experience. 

The success tribal colleges have achieved has been achieved 
despite inadequate funding and facilities which are often ooor. 
Congressional authorization of $5,820 per student has not been 
matched bv appropriations, I regret to say. 
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I am hopeful that we will be able to further increase the 
funding for tribal colleges this year, perhaps, in part, through 
the congressional ly-authorized tribal college endowment fund. In 
my floor statement on this bill, I applauded President Bush for 
proposing a tripling of the endowment program for historically 
black colleges and universities, and I look forward to working with 
him to obtain the increase in the endowment program for tribally- 
controlled conununity colleges which my distinguished colleague, 
Senator Conrad has proposed. 

Mr. Chairman, the tribally-controlled community colleges of 
this 'nation have been for too long but little noticed for the 
important roles they play in affording higher education 
opportunities to American Indians. Late last year, however, they 
gained new visibility with the publication of I g J L bfll COl l Mt; 
<; ^ ^ p^n« thu FMt^nr^ of Na tive America, the product of a two-year 
study conducted by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. 

In this publication is described the richness of the tribal 
college experience for students and for the communities they serve, 
and the poverty of their resources. Its action plan looks to 
private sources of funding, as well as to the Congress, to 
str-ngthcn the abilities of the colleges to serve Indian people and 
communities as they ought to be served. 
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Thm carn«9itt report also looks to thm proaiM of th« tribal 
^ollagas. saying, "Thay can. with adaquata support, continua to 
opan doors of opportunity to tha coaing ganarations and halp Nativa 
AMrican cosnunitias bring togathar a cohasiva sociaty, ona that 
draws inspiration fro« tha past in ordar to shapa a craativa, 
inspirad vision of tha futura.** 

Thank you, Mr. ChairMn. 
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Tbiis report has been prepared by th* American Indian Higher • 
Education Consortium (AIEEC) • Its purpose is to provide evidence 
and inforcuition to support a request to substantially enlarge the 
FY 1991 appropriation for the Tribally-Contr oiled Conmunity 
College Assistance Act, All or tie AIHEC institutions 
parcicipated in providing inforaation for the report,. Included 
vere enrolloent figures, tuition Icvcds-, needs, outcoises, and, 
aost ir:portant, the colleges' prospects for the future. 

AIHEC received assistance from Dr. Robert Sullivan, Director 
of Sp-2cial Projects at Korth Dakota State aniveri Ity, in 
analyzing the infornation and developing this report. Dr. 
StJllivan has had sone twenty years of experience wcrJcing directly 
witn the Indian reservations in both Dakotas and lontana in the 
areas of economic and conmunity development* He is f aailiar vith 
AIEEC, working vith it and several of its member colleges since 
the tribal colleges came into being. And finally, zis a mcEber of 
the Adninistr7»tive Council at Korth Da}:ota State University, he 
hiis a tbcrough toovlodge of post-secondary education and its 
furiding . 

AIEEC requested Dr. Sullivan's assistance because they 
wished to develop a report which reflected &ji out<:ide view of 
their ccvelopaent and current situation. The tribal colleac 
prcsiccatis, who conpriso AXHEC's leadership, believe they have 
been successful in this cnc2eavor. 
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In troduction 

This report provides evidence to support the tribally- 
controiied colleges* request for a very substeuitial increase in 
the funds available to them in FZ 1991 under Title I of the 
Tribally-Controlled community college Assistance Act. The 
evidence it provides addresses specific issues that have b?ien 
repeatedly raised in past appropriations hecirings for the Act- 
consequently, the report begins by reviewing what Eiight 5;e tericed 
the payoffs from the tribally-controlled colleges, e.g., Indian 
people becoming employable and leaving the welfare rolls. It 
then provides an analysis of -zhe tribally-cantrolled colleges' 
funding situation^ «.g*, contrasting their funding levels with 
those of coajparable non-Indian institutions, rhis is followed by 
an assessment of the impact of these funding shortfalls on the 
tribally-:-ontrolled colleges, e.g., the problems they face in 
maintaining academic quality on a shrin3cing instructional funding 
base- And finally, the report analyzes and provides supporting 
evidence for tho colleges' request that ftinding under the 
Tribally Cent rolled Coismunity college Assistance Act be increased 
to $5,820 annually per full-tine Indian student, the level called 
for under the Act's original authorization. Before tumi:ig to 
the body of rhe report, however, sone background on the Tribaiay- 
Controlled Consunity Cnii^ae Assistance Act and its funding 
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Assistance Act becane lav in iate 1978. The Act, under vhich 
direct ftderzJ. funding is provided to tribally-controlled 
colleges on a per student l>asis, v^xi and is critical to their 
growth and survival. Its passage was followed by the 
establishsaent of a number of nev tribally-controlled colJi^ges. 
It was also followed by very substantial growth in the academic 
standing ot the tribally-controlled colleges; today, 19 of the ^4 
tribal ly-contro3 led colleges are either fully accredite'1 or in 
various stages of candidacy for accreditation. 

Dnf ortunateiy , however, the arjiual appropriation under the 
Couanunity College Assistance Act has fallen far she t of what is 
needed. Under the Act's original authori2ati9n, funds were ^i-^ be 
allocatec* to the :;olleges in terms of their ful^ -tijne, Xndian 
Student Count (ISC) r as was mentioned earlier, the Act authorized 
aiujvil payBents of $5,820 to the colleges for each of their ISCs. 
However, "diat funding level was never achieved. Actually, the 
first year of the Act saw only partial funding available to the 
colleges. And funding reach- i its highest level at $3,100 per 
ISC in FY 1981. 

Since then, the trend has been steadily down. To be sure, 
there have been soTae saall reversals, i.e. , increases in the 
aa^unz per ISC in ctirtain fiscal years as a result cf periodic, 
Liodcrare increases in the overall appropria^-.ion for the Act. 
Eovever, over the long tern, the anount per ISC has declined 
steadily fron that §3,100 high poijnt. Indeed, it dropped to 
$1,964 in FY 1989, rose to an estimated $2,220 (final figures are 
not in) in FY 1990 as a result of an appropriation increase, but 
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will again drop b«low $2,000 in FV 1991 unless there is a further 

increas'^ in the overall appropriation. The reasons for this are 

not difficult to discern. Enrollment* at the tribally-controlled ♦ 

colleges have risen rapidly from the beginning? the eunount 

appropriated to the Tribally-<:ontrolled ComiBunity College 

Assistance Act has not. Chart 1 on the following page depicts 

the tribally-controlled colleges' funding history xm3er the .^cr 

from 1981 on. What the chzort reve5J.s is a continuing increase in 

JSCs among the trxbally-controlled colleges and a continuing 

decrease in federal funding per ISC xinder the Communi*:y college 

Assistance Act. In onher words, the better the colleges perform, 

the less funds they receive per student. 

Tri bal College ; ccoT::plishm&nts; The "Payoffs" 

oaie tribal coLleges have performftd very well. They have 
been of iv•ri*^ast',rable importance in tribal revitalization and the 
rebirth of hope and pride on their respective reservations. Th^y 
have become a primary player iii the economic and social 
development of theso. reservations, changing the lives and ''"itlobk 
of the local Indian people. Put simply, they eire a paradigm of 
Indian ^elf-determination cmci what it can joar . Their briet 
historiGS have demonstrated that, given the opportiinity, Indiaii 
people are very able to direct their afJairs and improve thtii- 
lives. 

It is iinliXciy that anyone who is familiar with the 
dcveiopmon:: and hisror^' of the tribally-controlled colleges vcu3d 
disGgrco vi-h any of tTac points made above. It is also unJiJcely • 
th^t anyone would tnil to agvee that the dollar value of the 
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ispact: of th« trlbally-controlldd' col leges on reserv^ition life, 
far outweighs the dollar valu« of the federal lavestnent in the 
colleges. Indeed, past appropriation hearings on the trihally- 
controlled Indicm Conmunity College ^sistance Act have clearly 
zrevcaled the prevalence of these sentljnents. 

Bovever/ it has also been apparent at past hearings tbat 
although everyone agrees that the overall benefits produced by 
the colleges far outweigh their costs, no effort has been made to 
translate these surplus benefits into specific dollar amounts. 
Consequently, what AIHEC has done here is to survey six of the 
tribal colleges in order to provide sone information and dollar 
amounts on the welfare savings and increased federal tzoc payments 
generated by those Indian people who have teOcen advantage of the 
opportunities the tribal colleges offer. 

The colleges surveyed to obtain this information are Oglala 
Lakota, Sinte Gleska, Standing ^odk, Turtle Kountain, Salish 
Kootenai, and Blackfeet. All six are fully accredited, with 
Oglala Letkota and sinte Gleska being accredited for the 
bachelor's degree and the bachelor's and master's, respectively. 
Ail are among the larger of the tribally-controlled colleges. 
Information was obtained from them for the period 19S3 - 1989. 
It reveals the following facts • 

1. A total of 1575 Indian people graduated from the six 
institutions during this period. Of this 1575, 210 
earned one yeair vocational certificates, 1198 earned 
associate degrees, 158 earned bachelor's degrees, vhile 
9 earned master's degr:;es In Education. 

2. on the average, one-third of these 1575 graduates 
(almost entirely certificate and associate degree 
graduates) continued their education following 
graduation — many have since graduated with more 
advanced degrees, e.g., a bachelor's degree. 
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3. Those vho did not continue their education sought 
emplcynent, as did those who sought higher degrees once 
thc3e were completed. 

4. Most Important, infomation the college;^ were able to 
provide indicates that only 12% to 17% (depending on 
tha reservation) of these 1575 graduates are currently 
unemployed. These unemployment rates contrast 
strUu^gly with the uneBploynent rates of Indian people 
on the same reservations who did not attend the tribal 
college. Those rates range froa 54% on the Flathead 
Reservation (the home of the Salish Kootenai College) 
to as high as 85% on the Rosebud Reservation (the home 
of Sinre Gleska College) . 

avo conclusions can be drawn iimnediatcly from these numbers. 

To begin with, the colleges are having a major impact on 

reservation ladieoi peoples' employability. Second, the tribal 

colleges are also having a major impact on the number of degrees, 

including four year or more advanced degrees, being obtained by 

reser/rition Indian people. In the past, less than 10% of the 

reservation Indian students who went directly from high school 

graduation to a non-lndiam, two year or four year institution 

succeeded in obtaining a degree (amd since only about 10% of the 

high school graduates attempted to go to a non-Tndisn 

institution, the overall success rate for high school craduates 

was actually around 1%) . The percentage of success at nor.-rlndian 

institutions for those Indian students whose firtjit post-secondary 

experience iiivolvcd graduating fron one of the tribally- 

cor.trollod w:olloges rises to between 35% ar.d 40%, (It should 

clso be notcid here that t^c si^: colleges were able to track a 

number of their forncr 'Students wno had transferred to non-Indian 

four year ui' xtutions following zho completion of one year a-c 

the tribal college, a^il it was found that about 305 of tlicso 

transfers wore s\:cccssful in obtaining a degree,) These success 
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percentages axe starDcing considering tihat the average age of the 
stucents at the ttitoal college* is 30, and that inany have 
cbilciren. They ispe^ eloquently to the quality of the trlhal 
colleges and their role in bringing advanced post-secondary 
training and •ducation to the reservations. 

These two conclusions are obvious; they reflect the 
information obtained from the six tribal colleges surveyed. 
KowGvcr, it is also possible to draw some second order 
conc:l\isicns based on the information obtained from the colleges. 
The first of these conclusions concerns the velfar<> savings 
generated by Indian people obtaining employment-. The point was 
already made that an average of 15% of the 1575 graduates from 
the sii: colleges in quesrtion are currently unemployed. This, of 
course, means that 85% are employed. And, when we add another 
piece of data, the fact that the majority of these 1575 graduates 
were on either general assistance or AFDC prior to their 
educational traiiiinq, it is clear that the aimual savings in 
welfare monies are very significant. The average monthly payment 
for a family of four (and recall that most of the students at the 
tribal colleges have from two to four or five dependents) in the 
Dukctas and Montana averages around $450 monthly. This rotals 
core then $5,000 per family per year, and even if we ta>;e a very 
conservarivG view and assume that only 700 of that 1575 graduates 
were foriacriy on some type of assistance, the zuinual welfare 
savings Jor that group eire $3.5 million dollars. 

Sunilar logic can be applied to the federal tax monies being 
generated by those tribal coUoge graduates. Once again, we will 
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take a conserviRtive vi«w« It will be assumed that' tha 1340 (8S% 
of 1575) currantly exploded ara aamlng an average of $18,000 
annually. (Rtcall that a substantial parcantaga have bachalora 
degraas.) And since a family of four vaa ufiod as the basis for 

calculating welfare savings, it will also be used to calculate 
tax rovenu'is* Annual income taic payments for a family of four 
taking standard deductions on a gross income of $18,000 would ba 
in the neighborhood of $750 » However r in addition to these 
Income tax revenues, it should also be recognized that on an 
incone of $18,000, each fanUy viZ^ be generating $1,3G0 per year 
in social security taxes* 

Woiad some of these individuals be wor]cing even if they had 
not attended the trii>al college? Of course they would. So once 
again, we will use the same conservative multiplier used in 
connection with welfare payments, 700 families. Sevr-^ hundred 
families, times $1,360 in social security payments plus $750 in 
incone tax payments, totals a direct tax return to the federal 
treas\iry of almost $1.5 million annually. For those of you who 
are aware of the amount each institution receives annually in 
Tribal Community College Assistance Act funds, it should be 
apparent that the combined annual welfare savings and nev taxes 
resulting from only the most visible educational successes, i.c,, 
rhe graduates, of these six colleges arc appreciably greater than 
the amount the six colleges receive annually in Community College 
AcsistancG tunds even under the very conservative conditions, 
described above. 

* And in point of fact, these most visible successor, arc only 
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responsible for part of the dollar payoffs fron thm trihal 
colleges* What mvuBt also be noted is that a larga proportion of 
the educational activities of these colleges iovolve people vho 
are not seeking a degree. Instead, they are upgrading heir 
s]dlls, and, in turn, their incoxte* Tribal and local bia 
enployees have had the opportunity to obtain new s)cills at the 
college, eg*, typists who have learned and are now using word 
procG£;sLng- By the saae token, individual ranchers and farmers 
have had the opportunity to participate in courses in general 
agriculture, and recordkeeping. Or again, the majority of the 
colleges are providing courses in business nzmagenent and the 
results have been an increase in the number of local Indian 
entrepreneurs • No effort has be«n made to put dollar figures on 
those added payoffs- However, they speak for themselves. 

Tribal College Ftindiny; A Cri sis Situation 

The poi^at was made earlier that from the beginning there has 
betn a continuing decline in the per student funding provided to 
the tribal colleges imder the Community College Assistance Act. 
Per student (ISC) funding was at its highest point, $3,100, in FV* 
1981. It dropped to $1,964 in Fi 1989- And while it rose 
slightly to $2,220 in FY 1990, it will once again drop beloV 
$2,000 (subsranti&lly below if BIA recommendations are accepted) 
in FY 1991. The impact of these continuing shortfalls in funding 
on tliG tribally-controllod colleges will bo ravicved at length in 
rjbo. ncy.l secrion oi this report- But clearly the isipact has been 
profound, it tlireaLcns the academic quality of the tribal 
colleges. It has become a concern to their various accreditation 
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ag«nci«©, eg*, the North Central Association of Colleces and 
Schools* 

Furtheraor«, th« nagnitude of the crisis in tribal collag* 
funding is actually aora substantial than thasa nosinal dollar 
figuras indicate. For batwaon rising pricas and inflation over 
the past nina yaars, it would talca $4,805 today to aqual the 
purchasing power of $3,100 in 1981. At tha saaa tiao, however, 
the bast tho colleges hava baon able to co with raspect to their 
CoauBunity College Assistance Act funding over tha past nine years 
is to obtain occasiional, aodarate uicreasas which, ds waj; 
illustrated earlier in Chart 1, have done little nore than assure 
that the downward trcjid of funding over the past nine years b«n 
not been a straight line. 

Several factors, or acre often, laisperccptions, have 
contributed to the colleges' funding crisis. To begir with, the 
federal govemaent is operating at a substantial deficit. AIHEC 
leaders recognize this fact and t^ey recognize that th^ir funding 
will be affected. But they also recognize that the amount of 
Boney being distributed annually under Title I of the Tribally- 
Conttolled C^niaunity College Assistance Act is ninisculc, 
currently a little over $10 ail lion. ;»nd they also recognixe 
that the colleges have never received anything near the £5,S20 
p*r ISC called for under the original authorisation of the Act. 
And fineilly, they recognise that when ri«ing costs and ini:iati>:»n 
<ajrc tehen into account, the reductions in Conounizy Coll eg.? 
Assistance Act funding great- ly cycced those suffered by other 
federal programs. 
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Khtn th%$^ f*ct« coupled with th« Uet that it in 
generally uqr—d that the triUlly-controlled coounity collies 
are the »ost tignificAnt dereXqpMnt to occur on the Indiap. ^ 
resor^tioM ia the past fifteen yean, e request to 
fiubstentially increase the sMil cowmity college appropriation 
would not sees unrrasoneble, particularly ia light of the fact ^ 
that, as was shown Q«rlier, the colleges are generating aore 
aonicr. in t.:clfare savings and tax payments than they ere 
rccQiving under the Act. How ttany federml progrmof are doing 
that &n\-vhcr today? 

Second, Bureau of Indian Affairs personnel continu to 
promulgate the notion that the Tribally-Controlled College 
A:;sistance Act is to ^provide seed noncy for trihal colleges to 
obtain additional financial a^sistacce from other sources to 
complement thoir tot^l budgets.* Anyone with even a basic 
understandir>g of posfsecondary education would find this 
statement mind-boggling. Institutions of higher education are 
not; profit-oaJcing enterprises; one can not start then with a 
little "seed noney* and assuno they will bccone self-supporting. 
Olie reason ir, cijaplo. There are sirply no - mrftrrrirtod ftindn 
availablo ani-vhcrc sufficient to support tho ongoing oiHirAtioaal 
cosrc or tlic trii><tlly-controlle£2 colleger,. Clearly, it can not 
be done through tuition? tuirion at trihaj colleges has already 
b*«a iricrcascd zo an average ot a little above $1,100 annually 
(nnd thin figure excludes three hic;h tuition colleges), i.e., to 
a point vhero atijdcnts are having a difficult tine obtaining 
culficicnt finiincial aid to attend the colleges, (it should be * 
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nct«d hmzQ that ^1 or tho college* art waiving tuition on samu 
10% to 20% of thtir «tudont«, because they wart unabla to obtain 
financial aid.) ^awis«, no loundation or corporation . . in tha 
bu«in#«« of nupplying arjiual oparating Boniaa to an organization 
no nattar hov deserving- And finally, vhila thooraticaXly the 
collages dgnt be able to develop large endoi«ent« over tt-n long 
torn, the likelihood of that ev*-^ is very rc»jte considering the 
coBpctiticn for fcunfiation and corporate funds, and the fact that 
establishing an endowment capable of supporting one ox the six 
colleges surveyed would reguiru raising soaewhero betwoen $ir» «nd 
^20 AilXion* 

Tlxird, another aistaken »otioa that appears to be pervasive 
at the annual tpprcpriations hearings for the Coasunity College 
Assistance Act is that the rftttr^g^*^ ^* tribal ooUeger. 

receive from other federal education prograns can be used for 
general operations, e.g. , instruction, student services. This 
is not true. The ^rcat majority of those other federal education 
programs such as Strengthandng Developing Institutions and Ksr*s 
prograc for improving minority sciences are for dfiVelfipSSCJt*! 
P3XPft««» Thev enable i college to ta>:c steps, e,g,, automating 
it» recordkeeping and processing, to iaiprove the eifici*ncy, 
breadth, arjd quiility of its operations. But they can not be used 
to fund operctioni;. nncc the developaentsJL phasic of these 
pro';?rM irprovetents is cospleted, the college must absorb these 
new oper'^tioDSi costs. Tney OJist Absorb tlica out of their 
general operating funds which ;ire made up almost entirely of 
their Cosaunity College Act allocations and student ta)ition. 
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Only the 1% Set Aside for Vocatiioual Education is £«iii- 
operational. But even here it must be recognized that these 
ttonies are for vocational education not the broader acadeaic 
programs. And it should be recognized that not only the 1% set 
Aside, but all of these other programs such as Strengthening 
Developing Institutions are discretionary and highly competitive. 

This lack of understanding on the part of BIA personnel over 
the difference between restricted and uniw -icted funding 
programs has caused major probleas for the conmunity colleges. 
They hdvc been confronted with such simplistic formulas as 
dividing the number of full time students at the institutions 
into theix total revenues for the year (40% of which arc 
restricted funds at the average tribal college) , and concluding 
that the dividend which emerges represents the amount of fund^ 
available per student for general ixistructional and operr,cional 
purposes. On the contrary, to reiterate what was said earlier, 
the funds available for general day-to-day college operation, 
e.g., instruction, ar^ comprised of the Comaunity College 
Ass-stance Act monies and student tuition. Currently, the tribal 
colleges cire obtaiiiing on the average roughly 37% of their total 
restricted and unresTtrict-ed budget from the Community College 
Assistance Act. They are obtaining, on the average, another 235 
from tuition. And the sum of these two, or approximately 60'? of 
their total budget, ir, what the colleges have for instruction, 
student se>-vlc6s, instructional support activities, 
admxniirrj-afcion, faciZ^ti^s management .... in short, 
everything. No public institution of higher education in the 
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Ignited StcLes opcr-<stes unaer coinpeirefcle circuastanCAS. Kor does 
any public insrirution rogax^d or include the r©strict*d funds 
they receive as part of their general operating budget. 

The tourth aisperception that the tribal colleges are 
ijjvariably faced vith at appropriations ti«e centers around the 
supposed unwillingness of their tribal govenments to provide 
thee vith annual fimding. This assertion is both specious and 
di? ingenuous • The assertion is spciicus because a nunber of the 
tiribes arc providing sone funds to their colleges either through 
the Bia Xnc-iiin Priority Systcn or directly from the tribes' 
general funds. The assertion is disingenuous because, as is v«ll 
known, the great najority of tzabcs have very little in the way 
of fun^s; and what little they have is needed to support tribal 
government and ncet local needs ranging from social services to 
Gconoaic developnent. In other words, all of the concerned 
tribes would be very willing to provide supplementary funds to 
their tribal colleges if thev had anv . And unlike the assertion 
that the tribes have been unwilling to contribute to their 
colleges, there is evidence for this last statement. The tribes 
have contributed buildings, land, naintcnamce services .... an 
inventor^ of the specific contributions could stretch for several 
sentences. But only a fev tribes have been in a position to 
contribute hard dollar funding annually. In point of fact, 
unliXc the Cosaunity College ?issisrancc Act, the tribal 
ccntrfb-Jtions can 1 egiti:aateiy be described as "seed money". 

a no fifth and cost frjstrating .irgiisient the tribal colleges 
h<:ve i)ocn confronted vrith in their continuijig efforti« to resolve 
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their funding situation (crisis) can b* paraphrased fis follows: 
"Since the colleges are able to function on their current 
CoEmunity College Assistance Act appropriations, hov do they 
justify an increase?" This question has surfaced at every 
appropriations hearings froa the beginning, Meanvhlle, the 
annual per student allocation of Community college Assistance Act 
funds continues to decrease. 

The answer to the question is ♦.obvious. The colleges hi*ve 
been ciblc to maintain their operations, i.e., function, through a 
coiLbination of faculty emd staff concdtBent — the 50 to 60 hour 
work WGG): is coisnonplace — and cutting comers. Both of these 
expedients will, of course, faiJL over the long term. The 
personal comitnent of its employees can enable an institution to 
survive for a long time, but not forever. Programs can be 
trimmed, class nizes enXeirged, libraries maintained at minimal 
levels, equipment repaired 2md repaired, more part-time 
instructors used, full-time faculty provided with no 
opportunities to keep abreast of disciplinary developments. But 
once again, at some point it comes to ar. end. For academic 



quality has vanished along the way. 

The erir>al colleges are approaching that end point. Recall 
that the $3,100 per ISC the colleges received in 1983 was just 
slightly more than half of the $5,S20 authorized in the original 
Act — etnd the $3,100 was inadequate to meet the colleges' 
operatiJ!g needs. But tocny, at a $?,,000 per ISC figure, the 
coilegt.t: !uive well under half of what they received par ISC in 
l^Sl, since it now requires $4,805 to equal the purchasing power 
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of $3,100 iii 1981. The iiapact of ten years of stiaadily dcdintng 
fiinding will be detailed at length in the next section of this 
^ report. But it: should be obvious from these nujabers tha the 

co.aeges are in a very serious funding crisis despite their 
^ acknowledged successes. It is hard to understand why. At times 

it seems that the tribal colleges are being allocated just enough 
money to insure their eventual demise. 

By now it i:^ undoubtedly apparent tliat the continuing 
decreases in annual community collega ISC funding allocations 
coupled with the fact that the colleges are unable to rai^e 
tuition any higher (it is already well above comparable two year 
public instituwions) have put them into a serious funding crisis. 
To be sure, the evidence advanced for this conclusion thus far 
has been what might be termed internal. But thare is also 
substantial external evidence. RTHEC has made comparisons 
between aiinual per student operational costs at conparable public 
community colleges as well as at two BIA-operated institutions. 

The first, and in many way^ the most intriguing of these 
comparisons, is with the two BIA institutions, Haskell Junior 
College and Southwestern Indian Polytechnic Institute (SIPI) , 
which is «-ilso a two year institution. In FY 1991, Hask&ll*n 
appropriation was $7,673,000. The number of students attending 
Haskell ror the year totalled 765 («-irrived z.k. by leveraging actual 
^ Fall artendancc and an estimate cf Spring ar.tGn(lance) . If one 

dl ides 76S studentr, into $7,67^,000, one arrivcr, at a per 
student allocation of just ov»r $10,000. Furthermore, it should 
be noted tliat these are described as "enrolled" students. 
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R5.skcil is appareatiiy not. being htld to the stricter standard of 
FTE. 

SIPI did a little b«tt«r. Itoeir enrollmtnt was approximate- 
ly 535 for th« year, and funding was $4,156,000. Th«ir annual 
per student funding was thus just under $7,800. Ag^in, these 
numbers were enrolled students; they were not described as FTE. 
Not surprisingly, tribal college leaders find the contrast 
between what the BIA app>arently need;; per srudent to run Bureau 
schools and what they feel the tribal ges ne student 

to operate their institutions, sonewba- *jc. 

Similar differences can also bo f c " • ae tribal 

colleges and two yeax' institutions in Mont^ DaKota, and 

Wyorijig. The per student cost for 1985 - 1990 for the three, two 
year public colleges in "Montana was $4,340, of which $3,S3S Wc:s. 
state and local funding, while tuition accounted for the 
regaining $502. Actually, however, the averaged cor,t for the 
three colleges is sonewhat deceptive since two of the co3 leges 
are appreciably larger than the tribal community colleges and 
their cost per studenl is therefore lower. Hie best comparison 
is with the third college, Dawson Community College in Glendive, 
Montana, its student FTE in 198S-1990 is 385 — verv* comparable 
to the sii: colleges surveyed bore. Fne cost per FTE at Dawson is 
$A,5!j'r, of which, again, tuirion is only $500. 

The tribal colleges are also far behind the two year public 
/.isti tut ions in Uorzh Dakota. Since two of the North Dakotft two 
year institutions are very much larger thcxn any of the tribal ly- 
controlled cotnunity colleges, the only comparison will be made 
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vith tme criicr zhxac rwo year colleges, whose enroii mentis are 
comparable ro those of tribal colleges* For 1989 - 1990, the 
> per student PTE costs at these three institutions averaged 

$5,030. Tnis $5,030 was coicprised of just under $3,800 in stat< 
aonies and just over $1,200 in tuition. 

4 

The disparity between per student cost at the two year 
colleges in Wyoadng and the triballyccntrolled colleges is 
alBost as great, even though all seven of the Wyoming two year 
schools are substantially larger than the tribal colleges — 
which nomally results in a much lower cost per student. Indeed, 
Wyoming ha." only been included in tihe present comparison because 
■Che staters s:\ze and rparso population assures that it*^ two year 
schools are comparable to the tribal colleges in terms of mral 
isol^ition. Be that as it may, the average cost per student at 
tne seven schools in Wyoming for 1988-1989 (the latest figures) 
was $4,352 annually, of w^ "ch just under $500 was tuition and the 
remainder state and local funds 

Finally, let it be noted that the types of costs at the 
public colleges are identical with the costs included under the 
allocation per student for the tribal colleges. They are 
conventional operctional costs* They do not include monies for 
construczion or any -ypc of major equipment or facilities 
isprovements. Furthermore, it should also be recognized ti:at, as 



'lilA and frtate per Ktuden" cost figures were obraiiied iroz. 
liure::;! documents, Deputy Commissioner John Hutichliir.on of the 
^ Montana State ZJoard of lligher Education, Assistant commissioner 

LiiTV Isaac of zhe Nortui Dakota Si:ate Board of Higher Ecucation, 
£. d*lis. Helen ra.::chcns ci t^xe Wyoming Commission or. Ccmnunitiy 
Cj^U gcs. 
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part o£ stdte systems, all these public two ye2u: colleges have 
reciuced operating costs in such areas as fuel, supplies, etc, 
because of the magnitude of their pxirchasing activities. The 
tribal colleges do not have thei;e types of savings. 

The Tribal CoTiftae Pimdlna Crisi?;; TUfi Trnttarti 

Barring a substamtial increase in the Tt 1991 appropriation 
for the Tribal ly •Controlled Comaunity College Assistance Act, the 
t:ribally-con trolley: colleges will be faced with yet another year 
of major funding shortfal3r. The evidence for this conclusion is 
indisputable- Annual tribal college FTE funding is far below 
that of public two ye;ir institutions in the Great Plains and 
Rocky Mountain states cited here. And of course it is even 
further below what BIA believes is needed per student for Haskell 
Junior College and Southwestern Indian Polytechnic Institute. 
Indeed, the coxabinftd tuition and Cotnnunity College Assistance Act 
funding the tribal colleges have per ISC is less than one-third 
of the $10,000 per student allocation provided to Haskell Junior 
College, And the total FV 1990 appropriation for all of the 
tribal colleges is less than the combined appropriation for 
Haskell and SIPl. 

Occasional conaents were jaade earlier regarding the iapact 
of ti;csc unnuul funding shortfalls on the tribal cczmunity 
colleges, p<trticular ecphasis beir*^ placed on the inevitable 
decline in the acadetiic quality of the tribcd colleges' programs. 
This caac concern has been expressed by the tribal colleges' 
regional Accreditation Associations in several instances. The 
Accreditation Associations warn "^lat continued funding 
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shortfalls, and, in tnim, <i*cline in the colleges* academic 
quality, will aventuallv ctTiect their accreditation status. In 
th« view of the leadar^ 2^: the tribal colleges, that iiievitable 
decline, if it is not e.Uready underway/ i» beginning. And thi« 
section o£ the report cites some of the $pes:if ic ways the 
colleges are being afl^ct^d. 

1. Faculty salaries at tribal colleges continue to fall 
further behind faculty salaries at public two year 
colleges. Currently, faculty salaries at the tribal 
colleges range frott $19,000 to $21,000 annually. 
Average faculty salary at public two year institution?; 
is in the neighborhood of $30,000, e.g., in North 
Dakota it is $29,200. The ijnpact of this salary 
differential is already appearing in the form of 
faculty turnover at the tribal colleges. 

2 By the same tolcen, enployee fringe benefit*; such as 
aedical insuraice, average far less than eaployee 
benefits at p^-Dlic institutions. And once again, tiiey 
are falling further and further behind. 

3. All of the colleges arc f oread to hire substantial 

nunbers of part-tiae instructors on a per credit hour 
basis since they sinply can not afford to hxre the 
necessary nunber^of, faculty -full-ya^ The 
consiquenceT^f "tliis ^ are particularly-adverse^ -To^ ^ 
toogin with, quality and conmitaent are less apparent 
among the part-time instructors. But perhaps more 
important, they do not develcp supportive relationships 
with the students, since their only obligation is *o 
•ceach a class two or three timer, weekly and leave. 



Tncr.r»c7 tional_g.imi2£2rj; 

i, I*ibrdry holdings at the tribally-controllcd colleges 
arc a f Miction of l^i)rdry holdingr, Jit conparable two 
vcar public institutions. There are far fewer boo>:i, 
and cany of those ai'C old edicioni.5. There are far 
fewer periodicals. Af bci?t, onlv a scattering of 
diiiciolinary journals are ^vAiJible, and thc«e only at 
rhe older tribal colleges, rurthcraore, rhis djisparaty 
will continue "o grow, aiic tribal colleger are able to 
allocate only niniautl funds annnally to tncroHr.ing 
their library holdings. This inadequacy m library 
hoidinga can nor help but conpromise acadcnic quality. 
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2. Skeletal budgets have also aade it difficult for the 
colleges to link in to interlihrary netvorlv* So&e of 
the older colleges have established lin)cttps* But both 
they and the never schools need to do nore* 

3* Budget limitations have also adversely affected the 

tribal colleges' abilities to take advantage of state- 
of-the-art technologies in such areas as conputer-- 
2issisted instmction* The colleges are in a position 
to obtain restricted funds f roK Stirengtheixing 
Developing Institutions and coBparable progra&s to put 
these state-of--the<-art technologies in place* But as 
pointed out earlier, these restricted prograas are 
limited to providing the capital investaant ftinds 
nc:cded for the technologies and operational nonles 
during the developuental ^ase* At that point, the 
colleges -^t assuae the operational costs* And since 
these con\inuing costs customarily include new 
perrsonnel, e*g*, a director of a new co&puter-assisted 
ranodi&l center, the colleges are unable to take 
advantage of these developsental opportunities* Why 
start what you can't continue? 



st^idojit Serv jces 

1. Every aspect of student services at the tribal colleges 
lags behind situdent services at copparable public 
institutions* This is particularly unfortiuiete because 
the nature of the student population at the tribal 
colleges actually calls for a nuch larger investnent in 
student services than would >be true at comparable 
public institutions* However, again the tribal 
colleges do not have the operational nonics needed to 
maintain an adequate level of srtudent services even 
tltough there arc restricted developmental J^ds 
availrtble, e.g., strengthening DeveJoplag Institutions, 
to put an adequate systen in place. 

2. The tribal colleges, for cxccple, have been iinablc to 
prov'idc the academic, career, and personal counseling 
their ctudcmts need. Thoy have been forced tc rely on 
such a&keshift approaches as faculty providing informal 
coimr»eling to r.tudcnts, since the limited number of 
student ecr\'iccs ctaff are already overloaded with such 
nundanc but essential aspects of student servicer as 
financial aid application!;, recordkeeping, and li>;c 
activiticr.. At be:?t, soac of the older colleges nave 
succeeded in obtaining a pr^ofcssionally-crcdcntiallcd 
coiinr.clor as Dean of Student: Services. But the tine 
thi!x individual can devote to counseling activities is 
very limited ► And badly needed specialized counr.cling 
in aro;;£ such as chc!!iical dependency or vocational 
rehabilitation is nonexii ont at the tribal colleges. 
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3. Student advising has liX«vis« s\i£f«rttd. B«caus« of the 
larye nunber of pazt-tijie instmctcrs^ the advising 
loads for th« colla^tts^ fiiU-tiBtt faculty arft far 
bayond what would ba found at a coaparabla public 
institution. Of necassity^ faculty advising to the 
studants is li&itad to such sachanical activities as 
idantifying tha studants' course re'^uiraaants at the 
beginning of each quarter or samestar. Mnost no time 
is available for what ttight be tamed the social- 
psychological aspects of advising. 

4. host alarming is the fact that as a result of the 
continuing increases in Indian student anrollaent at 
tha tribal colleges and increasing shortfalls in per 
student funding, the student services situation is 
reaching crisis proportions. The colleges d;e having a 
difficult tiAe even keeping pace with the ioore 
ncchanical tasks involved in student services. Xn 
point of fact, if it had not been for the comnitjnont 
and dedication of all of the staff and faculty at the 
tribal colleges, the institutions' inability r.o provide 
an adequate level of student services would hove 
already led to serious problems in such areas as 
student withdrawals. But those problems will come. As 
vas oointed out eitrlier, at some point faculty aifd 
staff commitment vill no longer suffice as a r.ubatiru^o 
for prof esi:io.^ally-staf fed student services. 



AQQ^-Tiiatration 

1. Administt^vtivc salaries at the tribal colleges are 
likewise fax behind salaries for comparable positions 
at two year public institutions, and the gap continues 
to widen. Several tribal college presidents earn as 
little as $25,000 annuall7 even though they possess a 
doctorate. Even in the oldest and largest tribal 
colleges, presidential salaries are only in the 
neighborhood of $40,000. Other admihistrative 
salaries, e.g., deans, comptrollers, etc., are equally 
below those of their counterparts at public 
institutions. 

2. The tribdl colleges arc ^Iso administratively 
understaffed. The majority of upper "level 
<idsinist:ra'cors double in at least one other position. 
Ll}:ewise, such critical administrative activities as 
institutional research, long-range planning, and 
instit\itional development are simply not present in tiit 
colleges, except informally. These missing cctivities 
aiist become part of central administration «t all of 
tlitt tribal ccUoges. They arc essential to maintaining 
successl^, cost-effective institutions. 
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Whac is d«scrihecl abovo is just a s«iiple of th% Bajor 
probl^Bs th« tribal coZlagas ars •ncountaring as a rasxilt ot 
tbtir increasing funding sbortfalls* Many Bora problaas could ba 
idantifiad. Obviously, line itaoB budgats for evarythlng from 
general supplies to equipsent repair bava suffered* Purthernore, 
as will ba enlarged on in tbo next section of tbis report, it 
s&ust be recognised that all general operational costs^ e.g., 
equipnont rcpaix, are nucb bigber for the tribal colleges than 
for two year public institutions in the Upper Great Plains and 
Huc):y Mountain st£tes. Almost without except ion # the tribal 
colleges arc rural and geograpbically isolated* To take one 
exunplc, the Blaclcfoot Coismunity college, at Brovningi Montana is 
125 niles ::roa Great Fdlls. Any type of equipment repair 
requires either bringing soneone out fron Great Falls or shipping 
the ecmiptoent into Great Falls. The increased cost is self- 
evident. 

Yet again # as will also be enlarged on in the next section, 
tb^ trib£l colleges, almost vithout exception, are operating in 
csJccshift antiquated facilities. Beating costs are far in 
exooss^ of vhat would be true in a newer facility — the type of 
facilities found at public two year institutions. By the same 
ro>:cn, maintenance costs for these older facilities are much 
higher than rncy are elsewhere. As a result, the tribal 
colleges, unliJie public institutions — which have a separate 
budget Cor facilities conr,trjcricn and major renovation and 
maLntcnancc — are forced to use varying amounts of their tuition 
Income for facilities ujr-Vreep rather than directly for student- 
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r«latdd purpc»«s. Tbis# ot course » " -us that th« total *aour.t 
in unrestrictttd uoni«s available to tiie collagac per ISC is avan 
l«ss tban appaJOrs, sinca part of tha tuition iAcone ia baing usad 
to address tbasa other 
raquir<»ents. 



yhab is Kfded and rthV 

AS has ^ilready baan iadicatad, the tribal colleges are 

requesting that the F7 1991 appropriation for the Tribal ly 
Controlled Connunity College Assistance Act be increased to a 

lovai which will enable the collagcr. to receive $5,S20 annually 
per ISC. ahe colleges recognize that this amount is a vary 
substantial increase over the aaount they are recicving per TSC 
at tha ptcijcnt tiac. They also recognise that Ascis-.tance Act 
funding at this level when combined with tuition revenues will 
put then son'svhat above current FTE student funding at the two 
year public institutions in the upper Great Plains and Roc)cy 
Mountain area. But, as vas noted in the last section of this 
report, a substantial part of the tribal college's tuition 
revenues cust be used for tsaintcnance of their physical 
facilities — a burden which is not shared by the public two year 
colleges around then. And it -ibould also be noted that by virtue 
of their bigbly rural and isolated locations/ general opera^ing 
costs for the tribal colleges are ouch higher than for their 
public counterparts - 

A number of the unique factors affecting the tr5b<tl collcgea 
vera apparent!*" recognized at the tise the Tribal Coacunity 
College Assistance Act was originally authorized. For as is well 
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)cnown, th« original ftuthorlzatioc cAia^d for $5,820 pmr full tiao 

Indian student* And vh«n oxm coDsidars that savaral yaars of 

dlacuMion and analysis prac a ad#d tha original authorisation Jf 4. 

tha Tribal ^oittunity CoUaga Aaaiatanca let, it saaaa llksly that 

tha $5,820 figura was basad on carafuily analyzad naada. 

% 

Adaitt?dly, tha tribal collagaa aarar raclavad tha 

authorized asount per full tiaa studant* Tha highast annual 

funding jnir Indian student count vas $3,100 in FT 1981/ and 
although it decreased steadily thex«after« tha collages continued 
to operate. Bovcvcr, vhilc they continued to operate, quality 
necessarily suffered. The iapact of these funding shortfalls has 

bean fully described in previous sections of this report and it 
will no:: be repeated here. Siiffice it to say that overall, the 
iapact has been very severe. And if per ISC funding cannot be 
increased draa&tically in the very r.o&r future, that overall 
isnact could be lethal for a number of the tribal colleges. 

Actual 17, as was brought out earlier, vhcn vo consider the 
joint effect of rising costs and inflation over the past nine or 
ten years, the original $5,820 figure that was authorised for the 
colleges would be slighrly over $8,000 per ISC todtyi just as the 
$3,100 providac: per indi^^n r.tudcnt count in 1S81 would be $';,805 
today. 

In other words, the tribal college?;* funding renuest for FY 
1951 cAn h;irdly ha consid/^rod e^ic^ssive. It doesn't coa* close 
to the original authorinatioa figure of $5,C20 per ISC when tiiat 
figure is transl-^red into today's dollsirs; 4»:id it is just 20% 
higher than FY issi's $3,100 when that figure in expi-cr.sed in ^ 
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dciiar*. Th* ptoposwi 5S,fvt» cniy £pp«&rs liX-c e very 
large increase vticr. it is contxacrcd with where th# colltgts ert 
today because of the continuous and substantial decreaseu in the 
funding they have recicved per ISC, 

Rut Of course the question vLU undoubtedly be anked: why 
do the colleges need such a large increase in their CoMunity 
colleqe Assistance Act tunding? how will they u»e al'^ of these 
new funds? 

That will not be a problca. Indeed, even at an ;innual ISC 
figure of $5.C20 the tribal coliecer- ^ 
uceqimteiy iundod. Xhcy vUl be no aorc than »(3e<|uately funded 
because of two factors. First, they arc faced with ten years of 
catching-up. Second, once they have caught up, they Buat have 
sufficient annual fundins? to reaain rijere. The ytepr. the tribal 
collegefi aust take if they arc to rerain successful, cust- 
citective institutions have been iaplicit earlier in this report. 
But the nore iaportant ones are detailed below. 

The tribal colleges wu»t provide an iiacdiatc 15% 
ijjcrease to all of their support staf^f . currently the 
college* are losing sccretarier. and ojfcher classified 
staff to the offices of tribal govemiBcnt, the local 
priaary imd accoadary schools, and the local BIA 
agency. 

2. "ilie tribal coUogcs laust provide an usscdiate 20^J: 
inc-case to all cf their f^l-tiae faculty. This will 
Ktill le^ve tb* full-tiae faculty substantially bo.ov 
average facultj- sAlari«ir. at two year public 
institutions. But coupled with the cosaitacnt the 
t*-ibal college faculty have brought to their jobs, this 
vll^ be eiiouch to r;rcvent the scrioiu; faculty turnover 
probleru; the ccUc^^es arc now facing fros turning into 
a n.*i:i» eirodus. 

3. The tribal colleaes sust enlarge tJi^ir full-tise 
faculty by fros four to seven new ncabcrs, depending on 
tiie size of the tribal college. It is sinply not 
possible to saintain aualitj- wncn a very large 
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proportion of the colleges* courses arc being taugiit bv 
part-tine "^.faculty, mamy of whoc have ainisal 
educational qualifications for teaching at a post- 
secondary* institution- 

In addition to these g^eral increases in facultv 
numbers, the colleges aust e»ploy some specialized new 
faculty if they are to realize their plans for 
developing pre-professional associate degree tracks 
that will be directly transferable to four year 
institutions at the junior level But prc-professional 
tracks in fields such as Business Administration or 
Engineering require faculty teEbers with relevcnt 
advanced degrees- And since it is a sellers* market in 
these professionjil fields, the colleges must have the 
funds to meet the market price. 

The tribal colleges must add rroa two to five 
professional ly-credcntiallcd staff neafcers to their 
student services division, again t::c nunber dependinc 
on the size of the college. It will no longer be 
possible to rely on informal, at best paraprofessional, 
student serv^ices in such areas as counseling- 

The tribal colleges Eust establish new full-time 
positions in central administration for such functions 
as institutional researcii, long-term planning, and 
overzLLl institutional development, e.g., curxiculus and 
program development. These new staff will be essential 
iir the colleges are to remain ac-::deaically relevant in 
a rapidly changing society. 

The colleges must be in a position to provide moderate 
raises annually to all of their ecoloyees in future 
years. Partially catching up in FY 1991 will not be 
enough. The colleges must continue to provide adecniate 
conpensatic If they are unable to do this for lack 
of funds, t^ i eventual outcome will still be crippUnc 
annual faculty and staff turnover. 

rne tribal colleges sust enrich their fringe benefit 
pr-ckages. Currently, the great majoritv offer little 
more than is required by the federal govefniiant7*e.c- , 
social Securitj-. Retireaent benerits arc far below 
those available at public institutions. Medical 
bene fins, in those instances where anv are crovided, 
are very limited. Acciin, i2:prove::cnt' is essential to 
namtaining a quality faculty emd staff. 

The tribal colleges must begin allocating substantial 
luncs annually to upgrading and naintaininc their 
instructional support resources, e.g., library- 
holdings, cosputcr assisted course materials.' This is 
essential to preserving acadeaic cuaiity. Current 
investments in instructional support materials are in 
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Che neighborhood of $5,000 to $8,000 annually. An 
IScaS*^! acount would r^ge fr^m §^0,000 to $80,000 
annually, again depending on the size of the 
institution. 

10. The tribal colleges rmst begin replacing and ^P^^ting 
their e<iuipment and software holdings. Most of their 
laboratory eqiiipBent for the sciences is archaic, the 
aaiority of their counters and software programs are 
S^hir^ ?rom 5 to loljears old ^i^'SiiO^"^^"^^ 
coi»ared to what is available today. Standard 
emSraient replacement schedules, e.g., a seven year 
depreciation schedule. Wist be put in place ?m 
iT^lfiBfintgd. Annual costs for implementing the 
r^ifgSe^ r-chedules vUl range from $30,000 to 
$50,000 annually, depending on the institution, 
although sone-hlt larger allocations will be needed 
initially to bring the colleges to a point where a 
standard rcplaccacmt schedule is meanuagful. 

i-i. finally, the tribal colleges must begin allon ting 

resources annually to a variety of specific needs and 
activities, all of which are givens at public 
institutions. For example, faculty must be provided _ 
vith development;!! opportunities if they are to remain 
current in their fields. Increased library holdings, 
m particular, the disciplinary journals, will be 
isiportant here. Bat faculty must also be given 
opportunities to attend discipliiiary convocations, 
seminars and worlcshops. The investment for this type 
of ac'civity is relatively small — travel, per dlen and 
-ecistration fees. But the payoff is very high. Ye^ 
aoain, those students who expect to transfer following 
c-aduation must be provided vith opportunities to yisiw 
selected four year institutions within their own states 
in o-der to assure a smooth transition. The investment 
here is likewise very small, the cost of renting a 15 
or 20 person van several times a year and some l^^^a 
per cicn. But again, the payoff is very high. Other 
cocnarable specific needs and activities could ^ 
cited, but what they all come down to is the fact v^a^ 
tribal colleges need sufficient operational monies 
acdrcs*; these r*^la£ively inexpensive but important 



tiie tribal colleges need sufficient ?P^2:^^i°^2^^^['if^ 
to acdrcs*; these xt^l^i' " ' ^"*" "'"'^'^ 

needs and activities. 

TtiGsc represent the major steps the tribal colleges must 

take if they are to remain academically viable. Clearly, 

acaiGvLia the objectives described by these steps will require a 

nuch higner level of operational funding than the colleges have 

had in the past. But what should be clear by now is that unless 
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tho collegcf: car. receive that nuch high«x level of funding under 
the Cooaunity College Assistance Act, their long-tena survival is 
questionable. Tuition has already been raised well beyond the 
average cost at the majority of public two year institutions. 
Notions that the colleges can use monies riey receive under 
restricted grant programs to support their general Qperational 
costs are s imply not true. At bottoa, the Tribally-controlled 
Comnunity College Assistance Act is and shou l d be the tribal 
colleges jtrix^ry source or support for the ioreseeable future. 

Could things be* different some day?. Perhaps they coiUc. 
Perhaps over tisne reservation e'conoiaies can be developed to a 
level where it will becoae.- possible f oi;, the reservations xo 
establish a solid local tax base'. And at that point the tribal 
colleges would orpect to obrain at least part of their funding 
needs fron local tax collections. 

But that point is stia well in the future. And what nust 
be recognized is that without, the tribal ccileges, the IDaihood 
of the reservations ever reaching that point is ver>- reaote. As 
the Carnegie Report on trib<aiy-controlled colleges docunertc, 
the colleges have already demonstrated that they are a necessary 
— and to sone degree, a sufficient — condition for reservation ^ 
developCGnt. T^y the sane to};en, the colleges were described 
earlier in this report as having "been of inaeasurable inportarice 
in tribal rcvitalir.ation" . . and "a primary player in the 
econocic and social devclopaent of their reservations.*' 
iMrthcracrc , judging fron their acconplii^hncnts thus far, tlic 
colleges will continue to be cone nore and core iaportant on their 
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various reservations. 

But: they sust have adttqaat* funding if th*y ar* to achieve 
th«ir full potential. That is vhy AXECEC is req[uesting an 
appropriation large enough to allocate th« colleges $5,820 
annually per ISC 
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